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514 LAOCOON, ETC. 


LAOCOON. 
[VIRGIL, AENEID II. 199.] 


HERE a new horror meets our hapless eyes, 

More huge, more horrible, —troubling sore 
our hearts, 

That looked not for it. Neptune’s lot-drawn 
priest, 

Laocoon, was slaying in sacrifice 

Beside the ritual altars a great bull ; 

When Jo! a pair across the glassy sea 

From Tenedos came gliding — while I tell, 

Horror still holds me—serpents, with huge 
coils, 

oe the deep sea shorewards, side by. 
side. 

Their breasts rose upright in mid-wave ; their 
crests, 

Blood-red, o’ertopped the waters ; on the sea . 

Sweeps all their hinder part, and trails its 
length 

In curves enormous ; hissing flies the foam. 

And now they touched the green fields; we 
could see 

Stain as of blood and fire in their fierce eves — 

The quick tongue playing round the hissing 
aws — 

And at the sight flew scattering, pale as death. 

They swerve not from the straight road to. 
their aim, — 

Laocoon ; and first the lesser prey, 

His sons, each serpent seizes, close entwined, 

And fastening on the poor limbs, make their 
meal. 

Himself next, running all in arms to help, 

They seize, and wreathe in their gigantic coils ; 

Twice round the waist they’ve clasped him, 
see! and twice 

Clung round his neck in scaled embrace ; and 


now 
O’ertop him, head and neck high-lifted. He, 
The while his hands wrench at the knotted 
coils 
To part them — his priest’s fillets dripping fast 
Blood and black venom —to Heaven still cries 
aloud, 
Hideous to hear ; such roaring as a bull 
Raises when, wounded only, it has rushed 
Off from the altar, dashing from its neck 
The ill-aimed axe. But gliding serpentine, 
The pair make off, right for the topmost shrine, 
Fastness of fierce Tritonia, and there hide 
Beneath the goddess’ feet and full-orbed shield. 
Spectator. F, W. B. 


THE SUBLIME, 
I. 

To stand upon a windy pinnacle, 
Beneath the infinite blue of the blue noon, 
And underfoot a valley terrible 
As that dim gulf, where sense and being swoon, 
When the soul parts ; a giant valley strewn 
With giant rocks ; asleep, and vast, and still, 
And far away. The torrent, which has hewn 
His pathway through the entrails of the hill, 





Now crawls along the bottom and anon 

Lifts up his voice, a muffled tremulous roar, 

Borne on the wind an instant, and then gone 

Back to the caverns of the middle air ; 

A voice as of a nation overthrown 

With beat of drums, when hosts have marched 
to war. 


II. 
Clutching the brink with hands and feet and 
knees, 
With ns heart, and eyes grown strangely 
im, 

A part thyself and parcel of the frieze 
Of that colossal temple raised to Time, 
To gaze on horror, till, as in a crime, 
Thou and the rocks become accomplices. 
There is no voice, no life ’twixt thee and them, 
No life! Yet, look, far down upon the breeze 
Something has passed across the bosom bare 
Of the red rocks, a leaf, a shape, a shade. 
A living shadow! ay, above thee there 
Are others watching. This is the sublime: 
To be alone, with eagles in the air. 

Sonnets of Proteus. 





A DAY’S RIDE—A-LIFE’S ANALOGY. 


*MID tangled forest and o’er grass plains wide’ 
By — a devious path and bridle-way, 
Through the short brightness of an Indian 

day, 

In middle winter, ’twas my lot to ride, 

Skirting _ round-topped, pine-clad mountain 

side, 

While far away upon the steely-blue 
Horizon, half concealed and half in view, 
Himalay’s peaks upreared their snow-crowned 

pride, 

In utter purity and vast repose. 

I, ere the first, faint flush of morning glowed 

Within her eastern chamber, took the road, 

And, slowly riding between day and night, 

I marked how, through the wan, imperfect 
light, 

Ghostlike and grey loomed the eternal snows, 


So near they seemed, each crack and crevice 


small 

Like bas-relief work showed, while, in the 
light 

Of ruddy morn, grey changed through pink 
to white. 


But soon the sun, up-climbing, flooded all 
The heavens, and then a thin and misty pall 

Of exhalations rose, and pale of hue 

And fainter ever those far summits grew, 
Until the day waned low, and shadows tall 
Sloped eastward. Then once more, in radi- 

ance clear 

Of setting sunlight, beautiful as brief, 

Each peak and crag stood out in bold relief, 

Till, slowly, pink faded to ghostly grey. 

So through life’s morning, noontide, even- 


ing, may 
Ideal hopes dawn, fade, and reappear. 
Spectator. H. C. IRWIN. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 


IV. 
A MOHAMMEDAN REFORMATION. 


It is with considerable doubt of my 
ability to do justice to so very difficult a 
subject that I now approach the most im- 
portant point of all in this inquiry, namely, 
the question on which in reality every 
other depends: “Is there a possibility of 
anything like general reform for Islam in 
her political and moral life ?” 

It is obvious that, unless we can an- 
swer this in the affirmative, none of the 
changes I have been prefiguring will 
very much affect her ultimate fortunes — 
neither the solution of her legal deadlock 
with the Ottoman caliphate, nor the 
transfer of her metropolis to a new centre, 
nor even the triumph of her arms, if such 
were possible, in Africa or India. These 
by themselves could, at best, only delay 
her decline. They might even precipitate 
herruin. Islam, if she relies only on the 
sword, must in the end perish by it, for 
her forces, vast as they are, are without 
physical cohesion, being scattered widely 
over the surface of three continents and 
divided by insuperable accidents of seas 
and deserts; and the enemy she would 
have to face is intelligent as well as 
strong, and would not let her rest. Al- 
ready what is called the “‘ progress of the 
world” envelops her with its ships and 
its commerce, and, above all, with its 
printed thought, which she is beginning 
to read. Nor is it likely in the future to 
affect her less. Every year as it goes by 
carries her farther from the possibility of 
isolation, and forces on her new acquaint- 
ances, not only her old foes, the Frank 
and Muscovite, but the German, the 
Chinaman, and the American, with all of 
whom she may have in turn to count. If 
she would not be strangled by these in- 
fluences she must use other arms than 
those of the flesh, and meet the intellec- 
tual invasion of her frontiers with a cor- 
responding intelligence. Otherwise she 
has nothing to look forward to but a grad- 
ual decay, spiritual as well as political. 
Her law must become little by little a 
dead letter, her caliphate an obsolete sur- 





vival, and her creed a mere opinion. 
Islam as a living and controlling moral 
force in the world would then gradually 
cease. 

In expressing my conviction that Islam 
is not thus destined yet awhile to perish 
I believe that I am running counter to 
much high authority among my country- 
men. I know thatit is a received opinion 
with those best qualified to instruct the 
public that Islam is in its constitution 
unamenable to change, and by conse- 
quence to progressive life, or even, in the 
face of hostile elements, to prolonged life 
atall. Students of the Sheriat have not 
inaptly compared the Koranic law to a 
dead man’s hand, rigid and cold, and only 
to be loosened when the hand itself shall 
have been cut away. It has been asserted 
that the first rule of Mohammedan thought 
has been that change was inadmissible, 
and development of religious practice, 
either to right or left of the narrow path 
of medizval scholasticism, absolutely pre- 
cluded. I know this, and I know, too, 
that a vast array of learned Mohammedan 
opinion can be cited to prove this to be 
the case, and that very few of the modern 
ulema of any school of divinity would 
venture openly to impugn its truth. Nor 
have 1 forgotten the repeated failure of 
attempts made in Turkey within the last 
fifty years to gain religious assent to the 
various legal innovations decreed by sul- 
tan after sultan in deference to the will 
of Europe, nor the fate which has some- 
times overtaken those who were the advo- 
cates of change. I know, according to all 
rule written and spoken by the orthodox, 
that Islam cannot move, and yet in spite 
of it I answer with some confidence in 
the fashion of Galileo, “ Z pur se muove.” 

The fact is, Islam does move. A vast 
change has come upon Mohammedan 
thought since its last legal mujtahed 
wrote his last legal opinion; and what 
was true of orthodox Islam fifty and even 
twenty years ago is no longer true now. 
When Urquhart, the first exponent of 
Mohammedanism to Englishmen, began 
his writing, the Hanefite teaching of Con- 
stantinople had not begun to be ques- 
tioned, and he was perfectly justified in 
citing it as the only rule recognized by 
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the mass of the orthodox. No such thing 
as a liberal religious party then existed 
anywhere, and those who broke the law 
in the name of political reform were 
breakers of the law and nothing more. 
Every good man was their enemy, and if 
any spoke of liberty he was understood as 
meaning license. It was not even con- 
ceived then that the Sheriat might be 
legally remodelled. Now, however, and 
especially within the last ten years, a 
large section of godly and legal-minded 
men have ranged themselves on the side 
of liberal opinion, and serious attempts 
have been made to reconcile a desire of 
improvement with unabated loyalty to 
Islam. A true liberal party has thus been 
formed, which includes in its ranks not 
merely political intriguers of the type 
familiar to Europe in Midhbat Pasha, but 
men of sincere piety, who would introduce 
moral as well as political reforms into the 
practice of Mohammedans. These have 
it in their programme to make the prac- 
tice of religion more austere while widen- 
ing its basis, to free the intelligence of 
believers from scholastic trammels, and 
at the same time to enforce more strictly 
the higher moral law of the Koran, which 
has been so long and so strangely vio- 
lated. In this they stand in close resem- 
blance to the “ Reformers” of Christiani- 
ty; and some of the circumstances which 
have given them birth are so analogous 
to those which Europe encountered in the 
fifteenth century that it is impossible not 
to draw: in one’s own mind a parallel, 
leading to the conviction that Islam, too, 
will work out for itself a reformation. 
The two chief agents of religious re- 
form in Europe were the misery of the 
poor and the general spread of knowl- 
edge. It is difficult at this distance of 
time to conceive how abject was the gen- 
eral state of the European peasantry in 
the days of Louis XI. of France and 
Frederick III. of Germany. The con- 
stant wars and almost as constant fam- 
ines, the general insecurity of the condi- 
tions of life, the dependence of a vast 
majority of the poor on capricious pa- 
trons, the hideous growth of corruption 
and licentiousness in the ruling classes, 
and the impotence of the ruled to obtain 


justice, above all, the servile acquiescence 
of religion, which should have protected 
them, in the political illegalities daily wit- 
nessed —all these things, stirring the 
hearts of men, caused them to cry out 
against the existing order of Church dis- 
cipline, and inclined them to reform. On 
the other hand, as we all know, the inven- 
tion of printing had caused men to read 
and the invention of the New World to 
travel. Moreover, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Ottoman Turks, then an irresist- 
ible power, were invading Europe, and a 
new element of contact with an outside 
world was created, anda new fear. Chris- 
tendom certainly at that time was in dan- 
ger of political annihilation, or fancied 
itself to be so, and the apprehensions of 
devout persons in central Europe were 
roused to a vivid consciousness of im- 
pending evil by the thought that this was 
perhaps another authorized scourge of 
God. 

I will not strain the parallel further 
than it will bear, but I would suggest that 
causes somewhat analogous to these are 
now at work among the Mussulmans of 
the still independent states of Islam, 
and that they are operating somewhat 
in the same direction. The Mussulman 
peasantry, especially of the Ottoman 
Empire, are miserable, and they know 
that they are so, and they look in vain 
to their religion to protect them, as in 
former days, against their rulers. They 
find that all their world now is corrupt — 
that the law is broken daily by those who 
should enforce the law; that the illegali- 
ties of those who ruin them are constantly 
condoned by a conniving body of the 
ulema; that for all practical purposes of 
justice and mercy religion has abdicated 
its claim to direct and govern. They 
have learned, too, by their intercourse 
with strangers, and in the towns by the 
newspapers which they now eagerly read, 
that this has not been always so, and that 
servitude is not the natural state of man 
or acquiescence in evil the true position 
of religion, and they see in all they suffer 
an outrage inflicted on the better law of 
Islam. I was much struck by hearing 
the Egyptian peasantry last year attrib- 





ute the lighter taxes they were then en- 
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joying to the fact that the reigning khe- 
dive was “aman who feared God.” At 
the same the learned classes are shocked 
and alarmed at the political decline of 
Islam and the still greater dangers which 
stare her in the face, and they attribute 
them to the unchecked wickedness and 
corruption with which the long rule of 
Constantinople has pervaded every class 
of society, even beyond its own territo- 
rial borders. They complain now that 
they have been led astray, and believe 
that the vengeance of heaven will over- 
take them if they do not amend their 
ways. In all this, I say, there is some- 
thing of the spirit which once goaded 
Christians into an examination of the 
bases on which their belief rested, and of 
the true nature of the law which tolerated 
such great corruption. 

Nor must we suppose that any part of 
this dissatisfaction is attributable as yet 
to a decay of faith, such as we now wit- 
ness among ourselves. Islam as yet 
shows hardly a taint of infidelity. The 
Mussulman of the present day, whatever 
his rank in life, believes with as absolute 
a faith as the Christian did of the period 
just referred to. With the exception of 
here and there a false convert or, as a 
very rare case, an Europeanized infidel of 
the modern type, there is no such thing 
as a Mohammedan sceptic, that is to say, 
a Moslem who does not believe in the 
divine mission of Mohammed. He may 
neglect every duty of his profession, be 
guilty of every crime, have broken every 
law — he may be the worst and the most 
depraved of men — or, on the other hand, 
he may have adopted the language and to 
a certain extent the tone of thought of 
Europe, and, a thing far more rare, he 
may be even a scoffer and blasphemer — 
still I do not imagine that in his heart 
he any the less firmly believes that the 
Koran is the book of truth, or that at 
the day of judgment he shall be found 
with those who have escaped Jehannem 
through their professed acknowledgment 
of God and of his apostle. I have heard 
Strange stories in corroboration of this 
from persons whom I could not doubt, 
and about persons whom all the world 
knew. Thus, one who was with Fuad 





Pasha in his last days at Nice, the most 
European of Ottoman diplomatists, as- 
sures me that his whole time was spent 
in a recitation of the Koran, learning it 
by heart. Another, who was called the 
Voltaire of Islam, performed his prayers 
and prostrations with scrupulous regular- 
ity whenever he found himself in private ; 
and a third, equally notorious as a scep- 
tic, died of religious mania. All, too, 
who have mingled much with Mussul- 
mans must have been struck with the 
profound resignation with which even 
thoughtless and irreligious men bear the 
ills of life and the fortitude with which 
they usually meet their end —with the 
large proportion that he sees of men who 
habitually pray and fast, and who on oc- 
casion, at great risk and sacrifice, make 
the pilgrimage, and with the general ab- 
sence of profanity and the fact that an 
avowal of religion is never proffered apol- 
ogetically as with us, nor met in any so- 
ciety with derision. These things are, 
perhaps, not in themselves evidence of 
belief, for hypocrites have everywhere 
their reward, but the fact even of hypoc- 
risy proves the general spirit to be one of 
avowed belief. The truly devout are 
doubtless rare, but where we find them it 
is evident that their belief pervades their 
lives in as strict a sense as it does devout 
persons among ourselves. It would prob- 
ably be difficult to point out in Europe 
men who in the world — I do not speak of 
ecclesiastics or persons in religious or- 
ders — lead more transparently religious 
lives than do the pious Moslems of the 
better class whom one may find in almost 
any Oriental town, or men who more 
closely follow the ideal which their creed 
sets before them. To doubt the sincerity 
and even, in a certain sense, the sanctity 
of such persons would be to doubt all 
religion. In any case it is notorious that 
the faith of Mecca is still the living belief 
of a vast number of the human race, the 
rule of their lives, and the explanation to 
them of their whole existence. There is 
no sign as yet that it has ceased to be a 
living faith. 

Neither in considering its future is it 
easy for a candid English mind to escape 
the admission that, for all purposes of 
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argument, the Mohammedan creed must 
be treated as no vain superstition but a 
true religion, true inasmuch as it is a 
form of the worship of that one true God 
in whom Europe, in spite of her modern 
reason, still believes. As such it is en- 
titled to whatever credit we may give true 
religions of prolonged vitality ; and while 
admitting the eternal truth of Christianity 
for ourselves, we may be tempted to be- 
lieve that in the Arabian mind, if in no 
other, Islam, too, will practically prove 
eternal. In its simplest form Islam was 
but an emphatic renewal of the immemo- 
rial creed of the Semites, and as long as 
a pure Semitic race is left in the world 
the revelation of Mecca may be expected 
to remain a necessary link in their tradi- 
tion. No modern arguments of science 
are ever likely to affect the belief of Ara- 
bia that God has at sundry times and in 
sundry places spoken to man by the mouth 
of his prophets ; and among these proph- 
ets Mohammed will always be the most 
conspicuous because the most distinctly 
national. Also the law of Islam —I am 
not speaking merely of the Sheriat as we 
now see it — will always remain their law 
because it is the codification of their cus- 
tom, and its political organization their 
political organization because it is found- 
ed on a practice coeval with their history. 
Lastly, Semitic thought is a strong leaven 
which everywhere pervades the minds of 
nations, aliens though they be, who have 
once admitted it ; and it will not easily be 
cast out. We have seen in Europe, even 
in England, a land never brought physi- 
cally into contact with Arabia, how long 
Arabian thought, filtered as it was through 
France and Spain to our shores, has dom- 
inated our ideas. Chivalry, a notion 
purely Bedouin, is hardly yet extinct 
among us. Romance, the offspring of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, is still a common mo- 
tive of our action, and our poets express it 
still, to the neglect of classic models, in 
the rhymed verse of Yemen. ‘The mass 
of our people still pray to the God of 
Abraham, and turn eastwards towards 
that land which is Arabia’s half-sister, the 
Holy Land of the Jews. If then we, who 
are mere aliens, find it impossible to es- 
cape this subtle influence, what must it 
be for those races wholly or half-Arabian 
who have for centuries been impregnated 
with Islam, the quintessence of Arabian 
thought? Who shall fix the term of its 
power, and say that it cannot renew itself 
and live? “Send forth,” says a famous 
English writer, who was also a famous 
English statesman, “a great thought, as 





you have done before, from Mount Sinai, 
from the villages of Galilee, from the des- 
erts of Arabia, and you may again re- 
model all men’s institutions, change their 
principles of action, and breathe a new 
spirit into the scope of their existence.” 

But I must not lose myself in gener- 
alities or forget that it. is for practical 
Englishmen that I am writing. To be 
precise, I see two ways in which it is 
probable that Islam will attempt to renew 
her spiritual life, and two distinct lines of 
thought which according to external cir- 
cumstances she may be expected to fol- 
low—the first a violent and hardly a 
permanent one, the second the true solu- 
tion of her destiny. 

Among the popular beliefs of Islam — 
and it is one common to every sect, Shiite 
and Abadite, as well as Sunite —is this 
one, that in the latter days of the world, 
when the power of God’s worshippers 
shall have grown weak and their faith 
corrupted, a leader shall arise who shall 
restore the fortunes of the true believers. 
He shall begin by purging the earth of 
injustice, fighting against oppressors 
wherever he shall find them, Mohamme- 
dan as well as infidel, and he shall teach 
the people a perfect law which they shall 
have forgotten, and he shall reign over 
Islam in place of their khalifeh, being 
called the Méhdy, or guide. To this 
some add that he will arise of a sudden in 
some distant corner of the earth, and that 
he will march towards Mecca, and that 
everywhere the blood of Moslems shall 
be shed like water, and that he shall enter 
Mecca when the streets shall run with 
blood. In the support of this coming of 
the Méhdy many traditions exist which 
are held to be authentic by the ulema. 
Thus it is related on the authority of 
Abdallah Ibn Messaoud that he heard the 
Prophet say, “‘ When there shall remain 
but one day of the days of the earth, God 
shall prolong that day, and shall send forth 
from my house a man bearing my name 


and the name of my father (Mohammed 


Ibn Abdallah), and he shall purify the 
earth from injustice and fill it with that 
which is right.” The same was heard 
also by Ali Ibn Abu Taleb, the Prophet’s 
son-in-law, and by Hadhifat Ibn el Ya- 
man, who relates that this prophecy was 
delivered by Mohainmed one Friday at the 
khotbah, or sermon, in Medina. Salman 
el Faris, another witness, declares that he 
afterwards approached the Prophet and 
stood before him and asked him, “ From 
which of thy descendants, O apostle of 
God, shall the Méhdy be?” And the 
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Prophet answered, stretching his hand 
towards his grandson Huseyn, “ From 
this child shall he come.” 

Besides this general belief, which, 
though not a positive dogma of their 
faith, is common to all Mussulmans, the 
Shiites, always prone to exaggerate and 
embellish, maintain that the Mdéhdy’s duty 
is not limited to teaching, guiding, and 
purifying the law, but also that he shall 
revenge the blood unjustly shed of the 
Imams ; and they cite in support of this a 
tradition of Ali Ibn Abu Taleb, who thus 
addressed his son, Huseyn, the same who 
was afterwards martyred at Kerbela, “I 
swear to thee, O my son,” he said, “I 
swear by my soul, and by my offspring, and 
by Kerbela, and by its temple, that the day 
shall come in which our beards shall be 
dyed with blood. And I swear that after- 
wards God shall raise up a man, the Méh- 


_ dy, who shall stand in our place, the lord 


of mankind. He it is who shall avenge 
us, nay, he shall avenge thy blood also, O 
Huseyn. Therefore have patience. For 
the blood of one man he shall shed the 
blood of a thousand; and he will not spare 
them who have helped-our enemies.” The 
Shiites say also that this Méhdy will be no 
new personage, but that he lives already in 
the flesh, being no other than the twelfth 
and last of their recognized Imams, who 
was born in the year 260 of the Hejra, and 
whose name was Mohammed Ibn el 
Hassan, Abul Kassem, el Méhdy, Lord 
of the Command and Lord of Time; and 
who, while yet a child, disappeared from 
the world, retaining nevertheless his au- 
thority. This Méhdy they expect when 
the Turkish rule is in decay. After ac- 
complishing his vengeance, and re-estab- 
lishing justice he shall rule for an unde- 
termined period, when Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, also shall come, and the apostle 
Mohammed, an apparition which will 
announce the end of the world.* 

It would seem, therefore, exceedingly 
probable that out of the religious ferment 
which we now see agitating Africa some 
enthusiast will arise who will announce 
himself as this Méhdy, and head an active 
movement of reform. Already, indeed 
two such personages have made their ap- 
pearance, one in Tripoli, of whom I heard 
much talk a year ago, and who is now 


* A remarkable coincidence of predictions, Christian 
and Mohammedan, has been pointed out to me in 
Rohrbacher’s “ History of the Church,’’ published in 
1845, where by an elaborate calculation based on the 
Old Testament prophecies he arrives at the conclusion 
that the Turkish Empire will fall in 1882, the date 
assigned it also by the fchammedan prediction quoted 
in my last paper — that is to say, A.H. 1300. 





said to be marching to join the defenders 
of Keruan; and a second quite recently 
in Soudan. It is not difficult to imagine 
the kind of reformation such an inspired 
guide would preach. Indeed his ré/e is 
marked out for him in the prophecies just 
quoted. He would purge the earth of 
injustice with the sword, and, breaking 
with all authority but that of the Koran, 
he would seek to renew a kingdom of 
heaven on the model of Islam militant. It 
would be a repetition, but on a grander 
scale, of the Wahhabite movement of the 
eighteenth century, and, having a wider 
base of operations in the vast fanatical 
masses of north Africa, might achieve 
far more important results. Even with- 
out pretending to the rank of an inspired 
guide, it is certain that a man of zeal and 
character might in the present crisis easily 
persuade the Malakite Arabs to reform 
their moral practice, if necessary to as- 
ceticism, by proving to them that they 
would thus regain their ascendancy in 
arms. On this basis a reformation would 
be easy; but it would be analogous to that 
of the Hussites and Anabaptists in Eu- 
rope, rather than of the true Church refor- 
mation which succeeded these, and would 
hardly be universal or permanent. I once 
heard a most distinguished alem describe 
the qualifications of one who should 
preach a reform of this kind: “The 
man,” said he, “who would persuade us 
to reform must come, in the first place, of 
a well-recognized family. He must be 
either a prince, or a sherif, or an heredi- 
tary saint. This would secure him from 
a first personal attack on the ground of 
seeming impiety. He must secondly be 
an Arab, gifted with the pure language of 
the Koran, for the Arabian ulema would 
not listen to a barbarian; and he must 
possess commanding eloquence. A re- 
former must before all else be a preacher. 
Thirdly, he must be profoundly learned, 
that is to say, versed in all the subtleties 
of the law and in all that has been written 
in commentary on the Koran; and he 
must have a ready wit, so that in argu- 
ment he may be able constantly to oppose 
authority with authority, quotation with 
quotation. Granted these three qualifica- 
tions and courage and God’s blessing, he 
may lead us where he will.” 

The chief obstacles, however, to a refor- 
mation of this sort would not be in the 
beginning, nor would they be wholly moral 
ones. The full programme of the Méhdy 
needs that he should conquer Mecca; and 
the land road thither of an African re- 
former lies blocked by Egypt and the 
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Suez Canal. So that unless he should 
succeed in crossing the Red Sea through 
Abyssinia (an invasion which, by the way, 
would fulfil another ancient prophecy, 
which states that the “ Companions of 
the Elephant,” the Abyssinians, shall 
one day conquer Hejaz), he could not 
carry out his mission. Nor, except as an 
ally against the Turk, would a fanatical 
reformer now find much sympathy in 
Arabia proper. The peninsular Arabs 
have had their Puritan reformation al- 
ready, and a strong reaction has set 
in amongst them in favor of liberal 
thought. They are in favor still of re- 
form, but it is of another kind from that 
preached by Abd el Wahhab; and it is 
doubtful whether a new militant Islam 
would find many adherents amongst them. 
The only strong advocate of such views 
at the present day among true Arabs in 
Arabia is the aged sherif, Abd el Mu- 
talleb, the sultan’s nominee, who indeed 
has spared no pains, since he was in- 
stalled at Mecca, to fan the zeal of the 
north Africans. A Wahhabi in his youth, 
he is still a fierce Puritan; and it is pos- 
sible that, should he live long enough (he 
is said to be ninety years old), he may be 
able to produce a corresponding zeal in 
Arabia. But at present the mass of the 
Arabs in Hejaz, no less than in Nejd and 
Yemen, are occupied with more humane 
ideas. Abd el Mutalleb’s chief support- 
ers in Mecca are not his own countrymen, 
but the Indian colony, descendants many 
of them of the Sepoy refugees who fied 
thither in 1857, and who have the reputa- 
tion of being the most fanatical of all its 
residents. The true Arabs are in revolt 
against his authority. 

Again, it is improbable that any enun- 
ciation of Puritan reform would find sup- 
port among the northern races, which are 
uniformly sunk in gross sensuality and 
superstition; while Constantinople may 
be trusted to oppose all reform whatever. 
Wahhabism, when it overspread southern 
Asia, never gained a foothold further 
north than Syria, and broke itself to 
pieces at last against the corrupt ortho- 
doxy of Constantinople. And so too it 
would happen now. Abd el Hamid, in 
spite of his zeal for Islam, would see in 
the preaching of a moral reform only a 
new heresy ; and, as we have seen, the 
Méhdy’s mission is against all evil rule, 
the sultan’s and caliph’s not excepted. 
So that, unless Abd el Hamid places him- 
self openly at the head of the warlike 
movement in Africa, and so forestalls a 
rival, he is not likely long to give it his 





loyal support. Already there are symp- 
toms of his regarding events in Tunis 
with suspicion, and on the first announce- 
ment of an inspired reformer he would, I 
believe, not hesitate to pronounce against 
him. I understand the Turkish militar 
reinforcements at Tripoli quite as muc 
in the light of a precaution against Arab 
reform as against infidel France. 

Puritanism, then, on a militant basis, 
even if preached by the Méhdy himself, 
could hardly be either general or lasting, 
and its best result would probably be, that 
after a transient burst of energy, which 
would rouse the thought of Islam and 
renew her spiritual life, a humaner spirit, 
as in Arabia, would take its place, and 
lead to a more lasting because a more 
rational reform. 

But it was not to such a reformation 
that I was pointing when I expressed my 
conviction that Islam would in the end 
work out her salvation, nor do I hold it 
necessary that she should find any such 
deus ex machind as an inspired guide to 
point her out her road. Her reformation 
is indeed already begun, and may be 
gradually carried to its full results, by no 
violent means, and in a progressive, not a 
reactionary spirit. This only can be the 
true one, for it is a law of nations and of 
faiths, no less than of individuals, that 
they cannot really return upon their years, 
and that all beneficial changes for them 
must be to new conditions of life, not to 
old ones —to greater knowledge, not to 
less —to freedom of thought, not to its 
enslavement. Nor is there anything in 
the true principles of Islam to make such 
progress an unnatural solution of her des- 
tiny. Mohammedanism in its institu- 
tion, and for many centuries after its 
birth, was eminently a rationalistic creed ; 
and it was through reason as well as 
faith that it first achieved its spiritual tri- 
umphs. If we examine its bases and its 
early history, we must indeed admit this. 
The Koran, which we are accustomed to 
speak of as the written code of Moham- 
medan law, is in reality no legal text-book 
by which Mussulmans live. At best it 
enunciates clearly certain religious truths, 
the unity of God, the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments in a future life, and the 
revelation of God’s claims on man. Psalms, 
many of them sublime, occupy the greater 
number of its chapters ; promises of bliss 
to believers and destruction to unbeliev- 
ers come next; then the traditional his- 
tory of revelation as it was current among 
the Semitic race; and only in the later 
chapters, and then obscurely, anything 
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which can properly be classed as law. 
Yet law is the essence of Islam, and was 
so from its earliest foundation as a social 
and religious polity; and it is evident 
that to it, and not to the Koran’s dog- 
matic theology, Islam owed its great and 
long career of triumph in the world. Now 
this law was not, like the Koran, brought 
down full-fledged from heaven. At first 
it was little more than a confirmation of 
the common custom of Arabia, supple- 
mented indeed and corrected by revela- 
tion, but based upon existing rules of 
right and wrong. When, however, Islam 
emerged from Arabia in the first decade 
of her existence, and embracing a foreign 
civilization found herself face to face with 
new conditions of life, mere custom ceased 
to be a sufficient guide; and, the voice of 
direct revelation having ceased, the faith- 
ful were thrown upon their reason to di- 
rect them how they were to act. Revela- 
tion continued, nevertheless, to be the 
groundwork of their reasoning, and the 
teaching of their great leader the justifi- 
cation of each new development of low as 
the cases requiring it arose. The Koran 
was cited wherever it was possible to find 
a citation, and where these failed tradi- 
tion was called in. The companions of 
the Prophet were in the first instance 
consulted, and their recollections of his 
sayings and doings quoted freely; while 
afterwards, when these too were gone, the 
companions of the companions took their 
place, and became in their turn cited. 

Thus bya subtle process of compari- 
son and reasoning, worked out through 
many generations, the Mohammedan law 
as we see it was gradually built up, until 
in the third century of Islam it was em- 
bodied by order of the caliph into a writ- 
ten code. The Fakh ed Din and the 
Fakh esh Sheriat of Abu Hanifeh, the 
doctor intrusted with this duty, was a 
first attempt to put into reasoned form 
the floating tradition of the faithful, and 
to make a digest of existing legal prac- 
tice. He and his contemporaries exam- 
ined into and put in order the accumu- 
lated wealth of authority on which the 
law rested, and, taking this and rejecting 
that saying of the fathers of Islam, 
founded on them a school of teaching 
which has ever since been the basis of 
Mohammedan jurisprudence. 

Abu Hanifeh’s code, however, does not 
appear to have been intended, at the time 
it was drawn up, to be the absolute and 
final expression of all lawful practice for 
the faithful. It included a vast amount 
of tradition of which either no use was 
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made by its compiler, or which stood in 
such contradiction with itself that a con- 
trary interpretation of it to his could with 
equal logic be deduced. Abu Hanifeh 
quoted and argued rather than deter- 
mined; and as long as the Arabian mind 
continued to be supreme in Islam, the 
process of reasoning development con- 
tinued. The Hanefite code was supple- 
mented by later doctors, Malek, Esh 
Shafy, and Ibn Hanbal, and even by oth- 
ers whose teaching has been since repu- 
diated, all in the avowed intention of 
suiting the law still further to the pro- 
gressive needs of the faithful, and all 
following the received process of select- 
ing and interpreting and reasoning from 
tradition. These codes were, for the 
then existing conditions of life, admira- 
ble; and even now, wherever those con- 
ditions have remained unaltered, are am- 
ply sufficient for the purposes of good 
government and the regulation of social 
conduct. They would, nevertheless, have 
been but halting-places in the march of 
Mohammedan legislation, had the desti- 
nies of Islam remained permanently in 
the hands of its first founders. Unfor- 
tunately, about the eleventh century of 
our era, a new and unfortunate influence 
began to make itself felt in the counsels 
of the Arabian ulema, which little by 
little gaining ground, succeeded at last in 
stopping the flow of intellectual progress 
at the Reantaie head. The Tartar, who 
then first makes his appearance in Mo- 
hammedan politics, though strong in 
arms, was slow to understand. He had 
no habit of thought, and, having embraced 
Islam, hé saw no necessity for further 
argument concerning it. The language 
of the Koran and the traditions was a 
science sealed to him; and the reasoning 
intelligence of the Arab whose dominion 
he had invaded was a constant reproof to 
him. He dared not venture his barbarian 
dignity in the war of wit which occupied 
the schools; and so fortified his unintel- 
ligence behind a rampart of dogmatic 
faith. Impotent to develop law himself, 
he clutched blindly at that which he found 
written to his hand. The code of Abu 
Hanifeh seemed to him a perfect thing, 
and he made it the resting-place of his 
legal reason. Then, as he gradually pos- 
sessed himself of all authority, he de- 
clared further learning profane, and vir- 
tually closed the schools. His military 
triumphs in the sixteenth century sealed 
the intellectual fate of Islam, and from 
that day to our own no light of discussion 
has illumined Moslem thought, in any of 
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the old centres of her intelligence. Rea- 
son, the eye of her faith in early times, 
has been fast shut — by many, it has been 
argued, blind. 

It is only in the present generation, 
and in the face of those dangers and mis- 
fortunes to which Islam finds herself ex- 
posed, that recourse has once more been 
had to intellectual methods; and it is 
precisely in those regions of Islam where 
Arab thought is strongest that we now 
find the surest symptoms of returning 
mental life. Modern Arabia, wherever 
she has come in contact with what we 
call the civilization of the world, has 
shown herself ready and able to look it 
in the face; and she is now setting her- 
self seriously to solve the problem of her 
own position and that of her creed to- 
wards it. In north Africa, indeed, civil- 
ization for the moment presents itself to 
her only as an enemy; but where her 
intelligence has remained unclouded by 
the sense of political wrong she has 
proved herself capable not only of under- 
standing the better thought of Europe, 
but of sympathizing with it as akin to 
her own. Thus at Cairo, now that the 
influence of Constantinople has been 
partially removed, we find the Arabian 
ulema rapidly assimilating to their own 
the higher principles of our European 
thought, and engrafting on their lax 
moral practice some of the better features 
of our morality. It is at no sacrifice of 
imagined dignity, as with the Turks, that 
Egypt is seeking a legal means for uni- 
versal religious toleration, or from any 
pressure but that of their own intelligence 
that her chief people are beginning to 
reform their domestic life, and even, in 
some instances, to adopt the practice of 
monogamy. The truth would seem to be 
that the same process is being effected 
to-day in their minds as was formerly the 
case with their ancestors. In the eighth 
century, the Arabs, brought into contact 
with Greek philosophy, assimilated it by 
a natural process of their reasoning into 
the body of their own beliefs; and now 
in the nineteenth they are assimilating a 
foreign morality into their own system of 
morals. Not only in Egypt, —in Oman 
and peninsular Arabia generally, there is 
a real feeling of cordiality between the 
Mohammedan and his Christian “ guest.” 
The abolition of slavery in Zanzibar was 
a concession to European opinion at least 
as much as to European force; and a 
moral sympathy is acknowledged between 
a Moslem and a Christian State which 
has its base ina common sense of right 
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and justice. I have good reason to be- 
lieve that, were the people of Yemen to 
effect their deliverance from Constantino- 
ple, the same humane feeling would be 
found to exist among them; and I know 
that it exists in Nejd; while even in 
Hejaz, which is commonly looked upon 
as the hot-bed of religious intolerance, I 
found all that was truly Arabian in the 
population as truly liberal. Under the 
late grand sherif, Abd el Hamid’s reputed 
victim, these ideas were rapidly gaining 
ground; and had it not been for his un- 
timely end, I have high authority for stat- 
ing that the Mohammedan Holy Land 
would now be open to European inter- 
course, and slavery, or at least the slave 
trade, be there abolished. 

There is, therefore, some reason to 
hope that, were Arabian thought once 
more supreme in Islam, its tendency 
would be in the direction of a wider and 
more liberal reading of the law, and that 
in time a true reconciliation might be 
effected with Christendom, perhaps with 
Christianity. The great difficulty which, 
as things now stand, besets reform is 
this: the sheriat, or written code of law, 
still stands in orthodox Islam as an wz- 
impeachable authority. The law in itself 
is an excellent law, and as such commends 
itself to the loyalty of honest and God- 
fearing men; but on certain points it is 
irreconcilable with the modern needs of 
Islam, and it cannot legally be altered. 
When it was framed it was not suspected 
that Mohammedans would ever be sub- 
jects of a Christian power, or that the 
Mohammedan State would ever need to 
accommodate itself to Christian demands 
in its internal policy. It contemplated, 
too, mainly a state of war, and it accepted 
slavery and concubinage as war’s natural 
concomitants. It did not understand that 
some day Islam would have to live at 
peace with its neighbors, if it would live 
at all, or that the general moral sense of 
the world would be brought to bear upon 
it with such force that the higher instincts 
of Moslems themselves should feel the 
necessity of restricting its old and rather 
barbarous license as to marriage and 
divorce. Yet these things have come to 
pass, or are rapidly coming; and the best 
thinkers in Islam now admit that changes 
in the direction indicated must sooner or 
later be made. Only they insist that 
these should be legally effected, not forced 
on them by an overriding of the law. 
What they want is @ legal authority to 
change. Now, no such authority exists, 
either in the Ottoman sultan, or in the 
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sherif, or in any sheykh el Islam, mufti, 
or body of ulema in the world. None of 
these dare seriously meddle with the law. 
There is not even one universally recog- 
nized tribunal to which all Moslems may 
refer their doubts about the law’s proper 
reading, and have their disputes resolved. 
A fetwa, or opinion, is all that can be 
given, and it applies only to the land 
where it is issued. The fetwa of this 
great alem in one Moslem state may be 
reversed by the fetwa of another in that. 
The sheykh el Islam at Constantinople 
may be appealed against to the mufti at 
Mecca or Cairo, or these again, it may be, 
to Bokhara. None absolutely overrides 
the rest. Thus while I was at Jeddah 
there came a deputation of Mussulmans 
from Bengal, being on their way to Mecca 
to ask a fetwa on the disputed point 
whether believers were permitted or not 
to use European dress. A previous fetwa 
had been asked at Constantinople, but 
the deputation was dissatisfied, alleging 
that the sheykh el Islam there could not 
be trusted and that they preferred the 
Meccan mufti. Thus legal-minded Mos- 
lems who would see their way to improve- 
ment are constantly faced with a legal 
bar, the want of authority. As things 
stand there is no remedy for this. 

An opinion, however, seems now to be 
aining ground among the learned that a 
egal issue may one day be found in the 

restoration to the caliphate of what is 
called by them the saut e/ hai, the living 
voice of Islam, which in its first period, 
and indeed till the destruction of the Ab- 
baside dynasty by Holagu, belonged to 
the successors of the Prophet. It is cer- 
tain that in the first four reigns of Abu 
Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali, such a 
living power to legislate was accorded to 
the caliphs; and that on their own au- 
thority they modified at will the yet un- 
written law. Thus it is related of Abu 
Bekr that in one instance he set aside a 
law called the ota, though based directly 
on some sentences of the Koran, declar- 
ing it not conformable to the better tradi- 
tion, and that Ali again reversed this 
ruling, which has, nevertheless, been 
adhered to by the Sunites. Later, too, 
the Ommiad and Abbaside caliphs exer- 
cised this right of legislation by deputy ; 
it was in their names that the mujtahed- 
din, Abu Hanifeh and the rest, framed 
their first codes of law; and to the last 
the words of their mouth were listened to 
as in some measure inspired utterances 
by the faithful. It was only when the 
sacred office passed from the sacred and 
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legitimate house that this feeling of rev- 
erence ceased, and the living voice of the 
caliph was disregarded in Islam. The 
Ottoman conqueror, when he took upon 
him the title of Emir el Mumenin, did 
not venture to claim for himself the power 
to teach, nor would Moslems have lis- 
tened to any such pretension. The house 
of Othman was from the first sunk in de- 
grading vices, and was too untaught to 
teach. The account given us by Bertran- 
don de la Brocquiére in the fifteenth cen- 
tury of the court and habits of the “ Grand 
Turk ” is evidently no exaggeration ; and 
it is easy to conceive by the light of it 
how impossible it must have been for the 
Arabian ulema to connect the notion of 
inspiration in any way with such person- 
ages as the sultans then were. As a fact 
the saut el hai was not claimed by Selim, 
nor has it ever been accorded to his de- 
scendants. 

The want of some voice of authority is, 
nevertheless, becoming daily more gener- 
ally felt by Orthodox Mohammedans ; and 
it seems to me certain that, in some shape 
or other, it will before long be restored 
to general recognition. Abd el Hamid, 
whose spiritual ambition I have described, 
has, quite recently, caused a legal state- 
ment of his caliphal rights to be formally 
drawn up, and it includes this right of the 
saut el hai;* and, though it is improb- 
able that the faithful will, at the eleventh 
hour of its rule, invest the house of Oth- 
man with so sublime a prerogative, it is 
extremely likely that, when a more legiti- 
mate holder of the title shall have been 
found, he will be conceded all the rights 
of the sacred office. Then the legal diffi- 
culty will at last be overcome. The dead 
hand of the law will be no longer dead, 
but will be inspired by a living voice and 
wil]. Since we are imagining many things - 
we may imagine this one too, —that our 
caliph of the Koreysh, chosen by the 
faithful and installed at Mecca, should 
invite the ulema of every land to a coun- 
cil at the time of the pilgrimage, and 
there, appointing a new mujtahed, should 
propound to them certain modifications of 
the Sheriat, as things necessary to the 
welfare of Islam, and deducible from tra- 
dition. No point of doctrine need in an 
way be touched, only the law. The Fakh 
ed Din would need hardly a modification. 
The Fakh esh Sheriat would, in certain 
chapters, have to be re-written. Whocan 


* This claim has been endorsed by Abd el Mutalleb, 
who is issuing a resalat rayiyeh, or pastoral letter, 
this year to the pilgrims in support of Abd el Hamid’s 
caiiphate. 
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doubt that an Omar or an Haroun, were 
they living at the present day, would au- 
thorize such changes, or that the faithful 
of their day would have accepted them as 
necessary and legitimate developments of 
Koranic teaching ? 

It would be an interesting study to 
pursue this inquiry further, and to see 
how it might be worked out in detail. 
The crying necessity of civilized Islam 
is alegal modus vivendi with Europe, and 
such an adaptation of its law on points 
where Europe insists as shall ‘suffice to 
stave off conflict. It is evident that legal 
equality must now be accorded to Chris- 
tians living under Mohammedan law, and 
conformity, on the other hand, in certain 
points to foreign law that must be allowed 
to Moslems living under Christian rule. 
Again, slavery must, by some means, be 
made illegal; and a stricter interpreta- 
tion of the Koranic permission be put on 
marriage, concubinage, and divorce. That 
all these changes might be logically 
effected by a process of reasoning from 
the traditions, and expanding or minimiz- 
ing the interpretation of the Koran, no 
one need doubt who remembers what 
fetwas have already been given on these 
very points by some of the Azhar ulema. 
At present these decisions are unsat- 
isfactory to the faithful, because those 
issuing them have no authority to strain 
the law, but with authority the same de- 
cisions would meet with general approval. 
At least such is the impression of modern 
Mohammedan opinion made on me by 
my conversation with Mohammedans. It 
would be interesting to work out these 
points ; and I hope some day to have an 
opportunity of doing so, but for the pres- 
ent I have neither the time nor the knowl- 
edge sufficient for the purpose. I must 
be content with having suggested the 
method; I cannot work out the details of 
a reformation. 

It may, however, give an idea of the 
kind of material in tradition which re- 
formers are looking for, if I quote a 
document which was being circulated last 
spring among the ulema of the Azhar. It 
purports to be the text of the Prophet’s 
first treaty with the Christians of Arabia, 
though I do not vouch for its authenticity, 
and runs as follows : — 


Covenant of God’s Apostle, Mohammed, 
with the Christian people, their monks and 
their bishops (A.D. 625). 

Mohammed, the Apostle of God, sent with a 
message of peace to all mankind, dictateth the 
words of this covenant that the cause of God 
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may be a written document between him and 
the people of Christ. 

He who keepeth this covenant, let him be 
called a true Moslem worthy of the religion of 
God, and he who departeth from it let him be 
called an enemy, be he king or subject, great 
or small. 

To this have I pledged myself: I will fence 
in their lands with my horsemen, and my foot- 
men, and my allies, throughout the world; and 
I will care for their safety and the safety of 
their temples, their churches, their oratories, 
and their convents, and the places of their pil- 
grimage, wheresoever I shall find them, whether 

y the land or by the sea, in the east or in the 
west, on the mountain or in the plain, in the 
desert or in the city. There will I stand be- 
hind them that no harm shall reach them, and 
my followers shall keep them from evil. This 
is my covenant with them. I will exempt 
them in all matters wherein the Moslems are 
exempt. I command also that no one of their 
bishops be expelled from his see, nor shall any 
Christian be forced from his religion, nor shall 
a monk be forced from his convent, nor a her- 
mit from his cell. It is my will that none of 
their holy buildings be destroyed or taken from 
them for Mosques by my people or for their 
dwellings. Whosoever despiseth this com- 
mand is guilty before God and despiseth the 
pledge of His Apostle. All monks and bish- 
ops, and the dependents of these, I declare 
exempt from tribute, except such as they shall 
of their free will bring. Nor shall Christian 
merchants, doing business by sea, or diving for 
pearls, or working in the mines for gold or 
silver, or jewels, even the wealthy and the 
mighty, pay more than twelve drachmas of 
yearly tribute. This, for such Christian mer- 
chants as shall live in Arabia; but for travel- 
lers and strangers in the land, they are exempt. 
Likewise such as have lands and gardens bear- 
ing fruit, and fields for corn, shall pay no more 
than it is in their power to bring. 

And the people to whom I have pledged my 
word shall not be required to fight for them- 
selves. But the Moslems shall protect them, 
asking them neither for arms, nor rations, nor 
horses for the war, except such as each shall 
choose to bring. But if any shall bring mon- 
ey, or help the Moslems in war, it must be 
acknowledged them with thanks. 

And this is my command. No Moslem 
shall molest a follower of Christ ; and if he 
dispute with him it shali be with good man- 
ners. And if a Christian do any man wrong 
it shall be a duty with Moslems to stay the 
avenger and make peace between them, paying 
the ransom if the wrong demand a ransom. 
And it is my wish that Christians should not 
be disregarded by my followers, for I have 
pledged my word unto them before God that 
they shall be as Moslems in my sight, sharing 
and partaking of all things with the rest. And 
in their marriages they shall not be troubled. 
No Moslem shall say to a Christian, “ Give 
me thy daughter,” nor take her unless he be 
willing. And if a Christian woman become a 
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slave to a Moslem he shall be bound by this 
covenant to leave her her religion, nor shall 
he compel her to disobey her religious chiefs. 
This is the command of God, and whosoever 
shall deny it and disobey God shall hold him 
for a liar. 

Moreover it shall be a duty with my follow- 
ers to repair the churches of the Chistians, 
rendering them the service not as a debt, but 
for God’s sake and for the keeping of the 
covenant, made to them by the apostle of God. 

No Christian shall be compelled to go forth 
in time of war as an envoy or spy against his 
people. 

These are the privileges which Mohammed, 
the apostle of God, hath granted to the fol- 
lowers of Christ. In return he requested 
them to deal with him and with the Moslems 
as follows : — 

1. None of them in time of war shall give 
assistance, either openly or in secret, to the 
enemies of Islam. 

2. They shall not give asylum in their 
churches or in their houses to the enemies of 
Islam. 

3. They shall not help them with arms, or 
rations, or horses, or men. 

4. They shall not keep counsel with the 
declared enemies of Islam, nor receive them 
in their houses, nor deposit money with them. 

5. They shall grant to all Moslems seeking 
their hospitality entertainment for at least 
three days. But no Moslem shall require of 
them to make special cooking for him, and he 
shall eat of the common food with his host. 

6. If a Moslem seek asylum with a Chris- 
tian, the Christian shall not refuse to shelter 
him, and shall not deliver him to his enemies. 

What Christian soever shall refuse these 
my requests, he shall not partake of the privi- 
leges of this covenant which I have made with 
the bishops, monks, and the rest, the follow- 
ers of Christ. And I call God to witness 
with my followers and command them to keep 
faithful to this my precept, now and till the 
day of judgment. 

The above was written in the presence of 
the undersigned persons, dictated by the apos- 
tle of God, and written down by Mawiyeh Ibn 
Abu Sofian, on Monday, at the end of the 
fourth month, of the fourth year, of the He- 
jira, in Medina, peace be upon its Lord. 

(Signed) Asu BEKR ES SADIK,. 
Omar IBN EL KHOTTUB. 
OTHMAN IBN AFFAN. 
ALI IBN ABU TALEB. 

And thirty-one other signatures, 

God be witness of what hath been said in 
this — Praised be God the Lord of the 
earth. 


In conclusion, I would urge that while 
it is to Mohammedans themselves that we 
must look to work out their ultimate re- 
generation according to the rules of their 
own law and conscience, Christendom can 
stilldo much to influence immediate re- 
sults. The day of religious hatred be- 
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tween Moslem and Christian as such is, I 
hope, nearly at an end ; and though politi- 
cal strife is unfortunately renewing the 
old quarrel in north Africa, there is no 
danger now of its becoming on Europe’s 
part a crusade. Christendom has pretty 
well abandoned her hopeless task of con- 
verting Islam, as Islam has abandoned 
hers of conquering Europe; and it is 
surely time that moral sympathy should 
unite the two great bodies of men who 
believe in and worship the same God. 
England, at least, may afford now to ac- 
knowledge Mohammedanism as some- 
thing not to be merely combated and 
destroyed, but to be accepted by her and 
encouraged — accepted as a fact which 
for good or evil will exist in the world 
whether she will or no, encouraged be- 
cause it has in it possibilities of good 
which she cannot replace by any creed or 
philosophy of her own. She can do much 
to help these possibilities, for aes depend 
for the moment on her political action. 
There is a good cause and a bad in Islam 
as elsewhere in the world, and though 
hitherto England’s physical help has been 
given all to evil, it has been through igno- 
rance of the issues at stake; and I am 
confident that as she learns these, she 
will acknowledge the wrong she has un- 
consciously been doing, and repair while 
there is yet time her error. 

In my next and concluding paper I 
propose to sketch a policy towards Islam 
worthy of England’s high sense of duty 
and conformable to her true interests. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’r.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE betrothal of a daughter was an 
event of the deepest importance, the 
wildest excitement, at Dalbersdorf. 

The day following the interview just 
described, the great, rusty landau, with 
its strong, depressed-looking horses, made 
its appearance at Mrs. Frere’s door as 
soon after the midday meal as the exi- 
gencies of time and space permitted. 

Within might be descried the heads of 
Cousin Alvsleben, Gertrud, and Frieda, 
all arrayed in their very best bonnets, all 
nodding and smiling radiantly to Grace, 
who, as well as Mab, was attracted to the 
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balcony by the sound of the carriage 
stopping. 

“Oh, mother!” cried Mab, “here is 
Cousin Alvsleben and Frieda and Ger- 
trud; and Fritz has a pair of new gloves!” 

“Come to announce the news, I sup- 
pose,” observed Mrs. Frere, who had re- 
ceived Falkenberg’s intelligence with cold 
displeasure, and had since preserved a 
dignified silence on the subhext, which 
partly amused, partly annoyed her daugh- 
ter. 

“Ach, meine liebe cousine!” cried 
Frau Alvsleben, rushing into the room at 
double ber usual speed ; “ ach, what have 
I not to tell thee ! — what is at once a joy 
and sorrow to a mother’s true heart. 
Here is Gertrud, my beloved child, a 
Braut—the Braut of my noble, gallant 
nephew, Wolff von Falkenberg.” An 
effusive embrace. 

“I congratulate you, dear Gertrud,” 
said Mrs. Frere kindly, to the Braut (or 
bride, as a betrothed girl is called in Ger- 
many); and Gertrud accepted and re- 
turned the offered kiss warmly. 

She looked years younger than when 
last Grace had seen her; there wasa color 
in her usually pallid cheeks, the light of 
joy in her usually dull blue eyes, that 
made her positively good-looking, and 
this evidence of her feelings touched 
Grace deeply. 

“I do wish you all possible happiness, 
dear cousin,” she said, kissing her so 
heartily that Gertrud, moved to an unu- 
sual display, put her arms round her. 

Grace pressed her hand, and sat down 
beside the Braut, while Frau Alvsleben 
poured forth a torrent of particulars. 

“ Wolff was always fond of coming to 
Dalbersdorf, but I never could make out 
which of the girls he liked best; certain- 
ly, Frieda always said it was not her. 
At all events, he hung about a long time; 
and now it seems he was afraid of his 
debts, and was very unhappy. But he 
has managed to pay a good many; and 
for the rest, neither my father nor I would 
permit them to stand in the way of Ger- 
trud’s happy settlement. So it is all ar- 
ranged; and as Falkenberg is anxious 
the engagement should be made public 
as soon as possible, I am even now on 
my way to the Zittauer Zeitung to have 
the announcement inserted.” 

“It will also appear in the Dresdner 
Fournal,” added Gertrud, with a trium- 
phant little smile. “It is so strange to 
think that my next visit to Dresden will 

\ be to choose my trousseau!” 
“Yes,” continued the mother, “dear 





Wolff is most pressing that the marriage 
may ‘take place at once. But I do not 
think it can be managed before the end 
of April — that is, in about two months.” 

“Do you know,” resumed Gertrud, 
smiling supreme from the altitude of her 
assured position, “that I was so silly as 
to think Wolff was quite fond of you, 
Grace, at that time when you rode so 
daringly to bring the doctor tohim? But 
he must have known that, had you really 
loved him, you could never have done so.” 

“My dear Gertrud,” cried Mrs. Frere, 
coloring slightly, “ your fiancé must be 
quite aware that Grace would not marry 
a foreigner!” 

“ And to do Baron Falkenberg justice,” 
said Grace, laughing, “he never made 
any attempt to induce me ; for my part I 
was not much surprised to hear of your 
betrothal, Gertrud.” 

“Thou art a keen observer, my cous- 
in,” said the Braut admiringly. 

Frieda said nothing, but she looked 
curiously at Grace. 

“T am sure it is all most satisfactory,” 
said Mrs. Frere, with polite interest; 
“what does my uncle say? He was here 
yesterday, and never mentioned the mat- 
ter.’ 

“Oh, he is quite pleased — quite 
charmed!” returned Frau Alvsleben em- 
phatically. “You see, he left home yes- 
terday before Wolff explained himself to 
me, so knew nothing for certain; though 
he too, like others, had his suspicions. 
But I must not stay any longer. I have 
quantities todo. If you will allow me, I 
will leave the girls here, and go on to the 
newspaper office and the shops.” 

“‘ Of course we are but too glad to have 
them,” cried Mrs. Frere and Grace to- 
gether; “and will you not return to an 
early Abendbrod?” 

“No, meine Liebe; I must return to 
Dalbersdorf. There are letters to be 
written, and athousand things. The girls 
will enjoy a long talk with you; and Wolff 
will probably join them here, and return 
with us to Dalbersdorf.” 

So saying, she rose to depart; but 
stood a good half-hour longer, saying last 
words. When at last she was gone, of 
course the young ladies retired into 
Grace’s room to take off their bonnets, 
when, equally of course, fresh confidences 
respecting various minutia, which had 
hitherto been omitted from the abundant 
details of the late event, were poured 
into Grace’s sympathetic ear. 

Through them all, however, Frieda was 
unusually quiet and silent; and Grace 
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grew anxious to hear what was the mat- 
ter, for she was very fond of her gentle, 
kindly cousin. At last Gertrud, with an 
air as though she were now more natu- 
rally inclined to grave society exclaimed : 

“ But I must go and talk with meine 
Frau Cousine,” and walked away to Mrs. 
Frere; and then Grace, putting her arms 
round Frieda, said, — 

“ Now tell me, dearest friend, what is 
the matter?” 

“Ah!” replied Frieda, with a quiver 
in her voice, “have you not heard the 
change, fatal for me, that is about to take 
place? Otto— Dr. Sturm —is to be 
professor, and leaves for Leipzig.” 

“Yes, the count told us yesterday. 
But, dear Frieda, the promotion will be 
good for him — ultimately for you.” 

“For me? —alas! no. I begin to fear 
I am of little value in his eyes. He came 
—oh! quite three days ago — and told us 
the great news before supper. After- 
wards (it was my turn to keep the house) 
and I was putting away the table-napkins 
in their drawer — he returned to the sadle 
a manger to look for the grandfather’s 
allumettes: so he came to me, and said, 
‘ My Fraulein, there is a reverse to every 
picture, and this sudden success has a 
very black side to me. It is that I must 
bid thee farewell.’ Yes! he said Du, 
Grace; and never before have I heard 
that sweet sound from his lips. I was 
overcome; and could not restrain my 
tears. In my agitation, I dropped the 
mother’s napkin-ring: he raised it, and in 
giving it back, caught my hand. The 
dear heaven only knows -what he was 
going to say, when in bustled Mamsell, 
who was ever more Gertrud’s friend than 
mine, crying, ‘Ach, Gott! who is tum- 
bling the napkin-rings about? I am sure 
it is you, Fraulein Frieda— you never 
think!’ And so—and so — he went; 
and though he came again to see his 
brother, he avoided speaking to me or ap- 
proaching me. Now he leaves next 
week, and all will be over; and he looks 
so haggard and miserable !— what shall 
Ido? I know he loves me. Ought I to 
tell him 1 know it, and respond to his 
tenderness? Perhaps, through silence, I 
may lose him. Tell me, dear Grace — 
shall 1?” 

“ No — for heaven's sake !” exclaimed 
Grace earnestly: “you would be much 
more likely to lose him through speaking ; 
certainly you would if he were an English- 
man!” 

“ But if he goes away, and forgets me ? 
Ido not suppose that we can marry for 
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years; but we might be engaged — we 
might really belong to each other. I 
wonder Otto does not see that! Can it 
be that he is changed ?” 

“No, no. I really believe in Dr. 
Sturm’s truth and fidelity ; but just think 
of his position, dear Frieda ! — his mother 
and sister to maintain, and scarcely yet a 
firm foothold on the upward ladder. It 
would not be right of him to commit him- 
self or to hamper you with an engage- 
ment. You must have faith and patience, 
my Frieda; help him to hold his tongue. 
You can surely show an interest in his 
career, which & will understand. You, 
neither of you, need absolute outspoken 
words; and in time things will come 
round. It is hard, dear; but it is only 
right.” 

“It seems so strange,” said Frieda, 
with a slight sob, “that Gertrud, who was 
always so miserable and doubtful about 
Wolff, should now be serene and secure; 
while I ——” 

Here Frieda broke down utterly; and 
it took several minutes of soothing, of 
praises of Otto Sturm, of assertions that 
he was worthy of all trust, etc., before 
Grace could restore her friend to com- 
posure sufficient to return to the sa/on. 

There they found Gertrud deep in an 
exposition of her views and intentions of 
the particular residence on which she had 
already decided, the servants she intended 
to keep, the system of management she 
intended to pursue, the particular direc- 
tions in which she expected to make econ- 
omies, etc., etc. Grace listened in won- 
der. ‘She must have been planning all 
this for months,” she thought; “ it could 
never have sprung into life in one day’s 
thinking.” 

“ And, my best of cousins,” continued 
Gertrud, with affectionate earnestness, 
“tell me, what is the dish of which dear 
Wolff has often spoken, and which he 
has eaten here ?— something sweet, with 
almonds and —and cream. | like to con- 
sult his taste.” 

“T am sure I cannot think what it is,” 
said Mrs. Frere, with an air of deep 
thought. 

“] imagine it must be ‘tipsy-cake,’” 
said Grace, smiling. 

“ Tipsy-cake,” repeated Gertrud — 
“what a strange name! But you will 
teach me, dear cousin, will you not? 
There is yet another P/aé, but I will ask 
him about it.” 

“1 wonder he is not here,” said Frieda, 
walking to the windcw. 

“Oh, he is probably detained at the 
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Caserne!” suggested Grace, who felt, in 
some odd way, that Falkenberg would not 
appear. 

“True,” returned Gertrud; “and after 
an absence there is always more to do. 
Did my grandfather say to you that he 
hopes Wolff will have quick promotion ? 
It will be very nice to be the Frau Oberst 
— nicht wahr, Grace? Then I must find 
some charming hoch wohlgeborn Haupt- 
mann for Frieda,” continued Gertrud, 
with unwonted benevolence. 

“Thank you. I want no Hauptmann,” 
said Frieda mournfully. 

The minutes flew past and accumulated 
to hours, and still no Falkenberg. Grace 
had persuaded Frieda to try some duets 
with her as a variation upon the perpetual 
reiteration of Gertrud’s schemes and 
hopes, but the performance was a lame 
one. At last Frau Alvsleben returned, 
still radiant. She had met Falkenberg, 
she said, who was obliged to see his 
colonel at the Caserne; so if he was not 
at Bergstrasse before her, they were not 
to wait for him. He would go on to Dal- 
bersdorf direct from his own quarters. 

Accordingly the Dalbersdorf party 
gathered up their various belongings, 
largely augmented by Frau Alvsleben’s 

urchases; and with many embracings, 
ast words, and promises to meet soon 
again, they departed. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Frere, after the 
sound of the carriage-wheels had died 
away, “ Gertrud is an extraordinary young 
woman; her castle-building is most pro- 
saic. 1 wonder what she talks about to 
Wolff, who is a man of culture and imagi- 
nation. How they will get on together I 
cannot imagine.” 

“ They will do very well,” said Grace 
smiling. ‘“ Herr von Falkenberg will re- 
spect a wife that can give him a good din- 
ner; and depend upon it he will never 
allow himself to be too much bored.” 

“Well, you modern young ladies are 
quite beyond my comprehension,” ob- 
served Mrs. Frere a little peevishly. “I 
always thought yow had a tinge of ro- 
mance, Grace; but the cold-blooded way 
in which you talk of people is rather dis- 
appointing.” 

“Oh, dear mother, I will never disap- 
point you if I can help it.” 

She took up some needlework to seem 
busy, while her thoughts were far away. 
After a few moments given to Falkenberg 
and Gertrud, they turned to Randal and 
Jimmy; their long puzzling silence now 
extending to more than a fortnight. 
Something must be wrong, and though 





unacknowledged, even in the secret depths 
of her own consciousness, Grace was al- 
ways prepared to hear that Randal was in 
a scrape —in a serious scrape. And 
while she mused, enter Paulina with the 
long-wished-for answer from Jimmy. It 
was short and unsatisfactory. A great 
press of business had prevented a speedier 
reply. There was nothing to cause his 
dear Miss Grace uneasiness that he knew 
of, but indeed he did not know much, 
Mr. Randal had had a bad cold, and was 
a trifle feverish; and it was little Jimm 
saw of him. As was natural, he was al- 
ways in company out every night; and 
though he, Jimmy, couldn’t bear to trouble 
his respected friends, still if. Miss Grace 
would drop a hint that no house would 
stand a clerk coming late day after day, it 
might do good. “And you can’t be up 
late and early — human nature couldn’t 
stand it. I think Mr. Randal is better 
friends with Mr. Maxwell Frere than he 
used to be. He went to dine with him 
twice in the last fortnight; but he will 
likely tell you himself, for he promised me 
he would write to you to-day.” 

This letter filled up the measure of 
Grace’s uneasiness, especially as Randal 
had evidently not performed his promise, 
or she would have had both letters to- 
gether; perhaps it might come to-morrow 
morning. On the whole, Jimmy’s report 
was not so bad ; not by any means so bad 
as much that she had anticipated — not 
certainly bad enough to account for the 
strange dread and looking forward to evil 
which had seized supremely upon her. 
She gave the: letter, with some trepida- 
tion, to her mother, dreading lest it might 
produce the same effect on Mrs. Frere as 
it had done on herself; but evidently it 
did not.” 

“It is almost a pity,” she remarked, 
folding up the epistle, and putting it back 
in its cover —“ it is almost a pity that 
Randal’s social success is so great, though 
it is only natural he should be immensely 
popular. Of course it is a temptation to 
late hours and all that — a temptation few 
young men could resist; but I hope he 
may make useful friends among the peo- 
ple he associates with; and you must ad- 
mit he has not asked for any extra money 
for along time. Still I will write to him 
myself, and tell him he must be more reg- 
ular in his attendance at that horrid office. 
I think, after all, I have more influence 
over Randal than any one else.” 

“JT am sure you ought, dearest mother,” 
said Grace, and relapsed into her troubled 
thoughts. 
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The only comfort in Jimmy’s letter was 
contained in the paragraph respecting 
Maxwell Frere ; and that was so incredi- 
ble as to be more startling than consol- 
ing. She could as soon imagine fire and 
water fusing as Randal and Max enjoying 
each other’s society; and then his unu- 
sual reticence about money matters, was 
it a sign —for good or evil? 

She was altogether unhinged and de- 
pressed, and sat on thinking — thinking, 
all the time her mother was composing a 
very pretty ladylike letter to Randal, which 
she read aloud to Grace with some pride, 
and long after, till Mab had returned and 
dragged her mother away to look for sun- 
dry bits of lace and ribbon required to com- 
pose a doll’s costume, till evening closed 
in, and she was obliged to put away the 
needlework with which she had striven to 
occupy herself; and then she asked her 
mother if they might not have tea at once, 
as she felt quite feverishly eager for a 
cup. So tea was served; and somewhat 
cheered by the lights and the refreshing 
beverage, Grace proposed they shoul 
play a game of whist with dummy. . Mab 
oo enjoyed cards, and proceedéd with 

elight to set forth the table. They were 
scarcely advanced beyond the second 
deal, when a sharp ring announced a vis- 
itor. .To their infinite surprise, their 
visitor was Falkenberg. 

“TI thought you were at Dalbersdorf!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Frere. 

“You were certainly expected there,” 
added Grace. 

“Oh, I have been detained so late by 
the colonel that it would be stupid to go 
there at this time of night, so | thought 

ou would let me come in and havea chat. 

hat is the game—whist? Well, I am 

better than a dummy. Will you have me 
for a partner, my dear little Mab?” 

“ Were | Gertrud, Herr Hauptmann, I 
should think you a tardy lover, to be con- 
tent to lose so much of my company,” 
said Mrs. Frere, smiling graciously upon 
him as he unbuckled and laid aside his 
sword. 

“Don’t you think we shall see enough 
of each other by-and-by?” he returned, 
smiling and taking a seat at the card- 
table. 

Grace was quite silent. The expression 
of profound, complete happiness on Ger- 
trud’s face that morning came back to her 
memory, and roused her anger against 
Falkenberg, who, taking up the cards, be- 
gan to deal them, talking easily and pleas- 
antly the while. The game proceeded 
with many exclamations from Mab, till 
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Falkenberg, who had frequently glanced 
at Grace, said rapidly in German, — 

“What! have I sinned too far to be 
spoken to? I wish I had not come.” 

“ So do I,” she returned, without look- 
ing at him. 

“You say so openly. What have I 
done?” 

“ You are due elsewhere, and you have 
néglected your devoir.” 

“ Ah, so you are afraid I am not a preux 
chevalier! Be assured I shall fail in no 
proper respect to my Braut. She is not so 
exigeante as you would be. Then, return- 
ing to French, “I have a sort of right to 
the extrée, dear madame,” he said to Mrs. 
Frere, besides your kind permission. I 
shall soon be your cousin — n’est-ce-pas ? 
— by marriage, and I hope adoption ; and 
as I cannot pass the evening with my 
fiancée, the next best thing is to spend 
it with you. You see, my sweet friend 
and cousin, you have no right to be angry 
with me.” 

“And it does no good if I am,” said 
Grace, smiling; “so, Monsieur de Falk- 
enberg, go your own way!” 

“T shall, wa helle ; 1 always do.” 

And recognizing the wisdom of non- 
interference, Grace attended to her cards, 
while Falkenberg was more than usually 
frank, bright, and agreeable. Yet she 
could not help deploring Gertrud’s desti- 
ny, so much she feared that Falkenberg’s 
present good-humored indifference might 
later change into dislike. 

“I think,” said Mrs. Frere in reply to 
some side hint of Falkenberg that Frau- 
lein Grace was unusually cold and distraite 
— “1 think she is worrying herself about 
her brother. We had some account of 
him to-day, which shows that he is im- 
mensely sought in London society; and 
Grace, who is absolutely puritanical in her 
strictness, fears he is neglecting his work 
and falling into wild ways.” 

“Ah!” returned Falkenberg —a long- 
drawn “ Ah” and look at Grace — “ but 
there isnot much to fear if only he does 
not gamble ; that is /4e hopeless side of a 
young man’s follies.” 

“J am sure Randal does not gamble,” 
said Mrs, Frere. 

“We do not know what he does,” said 
Grace, with a sigh. Whereupon Falkea- 
berg looked at his cards again; but as 
soon as Mab had been sent off to bed, he 
began to speak so kindly and sensibly 
about Randal and his sister’s anxiety for 
him, that Grace’s heart warmed to the 
speaker, and she was soon deep in a con- 





fidential conversation, while Falkenberg’s 
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shortcomings faded temporarily from her 
sight. 


Three — four days slipped by. There 
was a family dinner at Dalbersdorf, 
whereat the Frau Baronin Falkenberg 
was made acquainted with the English 
relatives of her son’s Braut. It was 
rather a ceremonious affair. The Frau 
Baronin being born an Alvsleben, and 
acquiring courtly ways by grace rather 
than by nature, had taken in a double 
dose. 

She was kindly and simple under it all, 
and evidently pleased by her son’s engage- 
ment. 

Grace was amused at the tremendous 
parade made of the Braut and Brauti- 
gam; they were placed next each other 
at table; and if Falkenberg came unex- 
pectedly into a room where they were as- 
sembled, whoever was next Gertrud 
immediately vacated his or her seat in his 
favor. Every one had sly allusions to 
make, or jests to crack. The engaged 
couple were despatched to walk together 
in the most conspicuous manner, and 
almost always accompanied by friends, 
who avoided interrupting them with op- 
pressive distinctness. All this was evi- 
dently a source of grave enjoyment to 
‘Gertrud, while Falkenberg endured it all 
with a degree of good-humored patience 
that astonished Grace. Once, and only 
once, she caught a glimpse of the deeper 
polar current which flowed counter to the 
placid surface stream of his seeming. 
She had been sitting next to Gertrud, and 
listening to her anticipations of a visit to 
Dresden which was — for the fol- 
lowing week, when Falkenberg came in 
from .a visit to the stable, in company 
with the count. Grace naturally never 
thought of stirring, till Frieda said, laugh- 
in hae 

e You are reluctant then, meine Liebe, 
to give up your friendly rights to Wolff’s 
higher claims ? ” 

“How?” asked Grace, puzzled for a 
moment; then noticing a general smile, 
started up, exclaiming: “ Oh, excuse me ; 
I quite forgot!” 

A sudden bitter scowl passed over 
Falkenberg’s face, like the outward and 
visible sign of: an inward and hearty 
curse. 

“ You conduct these matters differently 
in England, do you not?” he asked, re- 
covering himself with an effort, while he 
drew forward another chair for Grace, 
and stood beside her for a few seconds. 

“T believe.so; but I donot think I was 





ever in the company of an engaged couple 
before.” 

“ And I should think you would never 
wish to be again.” 

Notwithstanding this momentary 
anges of a substratum very different 
rom the upper-crust, Grace returned with 
more comfortable anticipations for Ger- 
trud than she had yet ventured to enter- 
tain. The whole affair was evidently 
conducted on national principles, which 
suited the contracting parties ; and though 
Falkenberg might vapor and talk senti- 
ment, he would settle down into an aver- 
age German husband, enjoy the good 
things provided for him by his Frau, and 
not bestow any more of his society upon 
her than the customs of his country war- 
ranted. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since the 
announcement of Gertrud’s engagement. 
It was a dull, rainy morning, and Grace 
had fastened Mab’s waterproof, and seen 
her set forth, umbrella in hand, when the 
postman, a warlike-looking functionary, 
much medalled, approached; and bestow- 
ing a letter and a smile on the schdnes 
Fréulein, gave a military salute and de- 
parted. 

Grace’s heart stood still a moment, with 
a nameless, unreasonable fear. Wh 
should she so much dread a letter di- 
rected in Randal’s graceful, indistinct 
caligraphy? She retired into her own 
room, very thankful that Mrs. Frere had 
not yet left hers, and, opening the mis- 
sive, read: — 


“T have been too ill to write fora week 
past; and though I am certainly better, 
the doctor says i require the most careful 
nursing to bring me round; so I entreat 
you, dear Grace, to come to me at once — 
no one can make me well but you. There 
is aroom for you here, and Jimmy could 
look after us both. Tell the mother that, 
if you come, all will go well; but if not, I 
know I'll die. The journey is not so ex- 
pensive ; and after a while, I might return 
with you to Germany. Come by the first 
train after you get this. You see I can 
hardly write. Come, I implore of you, to 

“ Your loving brother, 
“R. FRERE.” 


This was startling; but within was a 
piece of paper, folded separately, contain- 
ing these words : — 


“Grace! you— you only can save me. 
If you are not here by the 28th, I shall 
be ruined and disgraced forever. Noone 
but you must know what I have done — 
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no one but you can help me. Start at 
once ; get the money anyhow; but a day’s 
delay will destroy me. Show the letter 
only to my mother — burn this! Oh! how 
shall I live through the time that must 
pass before you come? By all our old 
days, and all you hope for, do not fail 
me!” 


“ What can he have done ? — what aw- 
ful trouble has fallen on us?” murmured 
Grace, with white lips, reading over again 
this terrible appendix. “ How shall I tell 
my mother even of the letter? My poor 
Randal, I will not fail you!” 

She gathered herself up, and having 
torn the postscript into minute pieces, 
thrust them into the lighted stove. 

“Shall you soon be ready, dear moth- 
er?” A 

“Yes, love; in ten minutes. Am I not 
a lazy mother?” 

**] will let her finish in peace; and then” 
— thought Grace, standing quite still, the 
open letter in her hand, a dozen ideas 
crowding in her mind. What possible 
crime could Randal have committed ? — 
might he not exaggerate? What an aw- 
fully long, lonely journey lay before her! 
and costly too; it would take more than a 
hundred marks. And what would mother 
and Mab do without her? But where was 
the use of thinking of difficulties, when, 
whatever their nature, she must plunge 
into them? At any rate she would write 
to Frieda ; if Frieda would only come and 
stay with the dear mother, it would be an 
infinite relief.” 

But she felt dazed and bewildered. To 
travel alone presented little to frighten 
her brave spirit; but to be alone with 
Randal in London, left to her own judg- 
ment in matters of critical importance, 
this was appalling — “and that poor boy, 
how he must suffer!” 

“Well, dear Grace, you have had a 
letter?” said Mrs. Frere, coming into the 
room. 

“Yes, mother, from Randal; and, dear- 
est mother, he has been very ill, but is 
better, thank God; and he wants me to 
go and nurse him until he is quite well. 
Here, read yourself.” 

“Oh, my boy, my precious, darling 
boy!” cried Mrs. Frere, beginning to 
weep and tremble. “1 felt some terrible 
blow was coming; you know how mis- 
erably anxious I have been. Ah, the un- 
erring instinct of a mother’s heart! I 
cannot see the words; read —read for 
me, Grace!” When she had done so, 
poor Mrs. Frere dropped into the nearest 








chair. “I will go myself. He only re- 
frains from asking me, because he fears 
I would not be equal to the terror and 
fatigue,” she said; “I must go to him, 
Grace. Don’t you think I must — I 
ought?” 

“ No,” returned Grace, taking her hand 
and tenderly stroking it. “I should have 
to go too; and how could we leave Mab? 
No, my mother, let me go, and I will 
bring Randal to you ; you see he is better 
already,” and so on. She strove reso- 
lutely, lovingly, to dissuade Mrs. Frere 
from going in person, which was evi- 
dently what Randal most wished to avoid. 

Of course she succeeded. Then she 
had to persuade Mrs. Frere to take a cup 
of coffee and a morsel of bread, to plan 
her route, to combat her mother’s doubts 
and fears. 

“What will the count and Frau Alvs- 
leben say to your going all that way alone? 
You know they will blame me; and yet 
what can I do — eh, Grace?” 

“What indeed! , If all Dalbersdorf 
went into fits, it would not affect my 
going; we have something more real to 
think of. There is a train to Dresden at 
eleven something ; and though it is fright- 
fully slow, still I shall be able to catch 
the six o’clock train to Cologne, and so 
on to Rotterdam; and I shall be with 
Randal, please God, on Thursday morn- 
ing. We must send to the bank and get 
some money, and Paulina can call at the 
station and ascertain about the train as 
she comes back.” 

“ And let us ask Wolff von Falkenberg 
to see you off; I am sure he will help 
us. 
“No, no, no!” cried Grace, with some 
vehemence. “Noonecan help us. Let 
me get away without being tormented by 
any one. Come, dear mother, write a 
cheque, and I will send a line to Cousin 
Alvsleben, asking for Frieda. You would 
like to have Frieda while 1 am away, if 
they can spare her?”’ 

“Well, yes; though she, or any one 
would be a poor substitute for you, my 
Grace. But do you not fear the long 
journey alone?” 

‘“*No—not one bit. Come and lelp 
me to pack; it is past nine, and we have 
plenty to do once you have sent off your 
cheque. I should like to be quite away 
before Mab comes back — poor dear 
Mab! Tell her I hope she will be very 
good, and take care of you while I am 
away.” ' 

Grace said truly she did not fear the 
journey one bit. What was the journey 
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compared to what might await her at its 
end! The hasty tearful preparations of 
that morning stamped their impress in- 
delibly on her memory. The quick selec- 
tion of necessaries for her journey — her 
poor mother’s prayerful ejaculations — 
the ceaseless repetition in her own heart, 
“ What can it be?” —the hasty glances 
at the clock —and then she was in the 
droshky, and at the station. She was 
ytaking her ticket — she was kissing her 
, .“rembling, weeping mother —she was fe- 
‘verishly begging Dr. Niedner, whom she 
fortunately encountered, to see Mrs. Frere 
home; and that kindly, burly man was 
helping her into the carriage. The in- 
spector snipped her ticket with a click, 
the door was slammed, a last glimpse of 
her mother leaning on Dr. Niedner’s arm 
—and she was off on her lonely, anxious 
journey, the perpetual question still going 
on unanswered, — 
“ What can it be? what can it be?” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

MAX FRERE sat in his private room in 
the inner recesses of the large premises 
known as “Frere’s,” or, more correctly, 
“Frere and Son’s.” He looked and felt 
considerably older than when we first 
saw him, nearly, very nearly, a year ago. 
His glance was less rapid and more 

uarded; his smile rarer and less mock- 
ing: his manner a little more considerate ; 
his cheek less embrowned by the healthy 
exercise of frequent holidays. Yet the 
past had been a very successful year with 
Max. He had, to his father’s delight, 
really thrown his whole mind into busi- 
ness, and soon evinced a rare capacity 
for it. He had a genius for detail, which 
yet did not narrow his grasp of broad 
principles, and was at once bold and pru- 
dent—an unusual amalgamation which 
forms the ideal business man. 

He began to be known as a rising man 
among the “upper ten” of the City, and, 
though not absolutely popular, was win- 
ning a certain degree of respectful liking. 

All had gone well with him, and he was 
content so far. But Max was an ambi- 
tious man, essentially “nineteenth cen- 
tury” in all his aims and convictions; he 
had no sort of desire for fine company or 
social success, such as used to be con- 
sidered the acme of a “ parvenu’s ” aspira- 
tions. No; he knew that in England, 
wealth and political weight placed the 

ossessor in an impregnable position, 

rom which he might, in a sense, dictate 
his own terms. To attain this position 
was his fixed purpose ; but he was nat. ~ 
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a hurry about it. His circumstances were 
favorable, so was his nature; except that 
he had, well hidden away, a strong tinge 
of the epicurean, or perhaps the Sybarite 
—a keen sense and love of beauty, a fas- 
tidious but deep sense of enjoyment ; and 
added to this, quick, warm blood, with a 
clear head and most firm will to keep self- 
indulgence from degenerating into self- 
injury. 

To him there was scarce any sacredness 
in life, except perhaps the rights of prop- 
erty; indeed, in all actual things he hada 
useful sense of justice; and, being cul- 
tured and intelligent, he could enjoy 
poetry, either of the glowing or intellec- 
tual order, although of the higher needs of 
the heart, the softer exigencies of ten- 
derness, he knew nothing — absolutely 
nothing. 

But there was no coarseness in Max 
Frere; his pleasures, even of the more 
physical sort, were refined. He had en- 
joyed himself immensely at Dungar, and 
been fascinated beyond his usual self- 
control by his wild Irish cousin Grace. 
There was something irresistible to him 
in the individuality he could not quite 
master: young and inexperienced recluse 
as she was, there was a degree of fibre in 
her character, of self-reliant originality, 
that piqued him. Then to him her beauty 
was delicious ; some subtle, exquisite at- 
traction existed for him in the satin sheen 
of her rich brown hair; in the creamy 
whiteness of her throat ; the varying color 
of her cheek; the sweet, full lips of a 
mouth perhaps a trifle too large; and, 
above all, in the big, dark-gray eyes that 
could look so straight and fearlessly into 
his, too proud to let themselves sink un- 
der the admiration of his glance, unless 
some good excuse offered for turning 
away. 

Never had Max been hit so hard, and 
yet he had never for a moment contem- 
plated marrying his sweet cousin. A sen- 
timental flirtation, to be renewed every 
shooting season, would have been a de- 
lightful addition to the sport; only Max 
was almost afraid of himself. And when 
he found the whole party removed to Lon- 
don, and in that almost despicable condi- 
tion, “reduced circumstances,” he re- 
solved with all the force of his will that 
he would crush out this insanity in him- 
self, and extinguish any hope that Grace 
might have cherished — and Max never 
doubted that she was in love with him; 
indeed, he did not see how she could 
avoid it! We have seen that he acted 
consistently, but he was surprised and 
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disgusted to find how much this line of 
conduct cost him. It made him savage 
with her, himself, and every one belong- 
ing to him. If she had not been his 
cousin, if she had been a girl of a lower 
sphere, or the wife of another man, or 
anything but what she was Well, 
there was no use in thinking about it. 
And what a fool she was not to marry 
Darnell! Zhat might have solved many 
difficulties. True, it showed a lingering 
tenderness for himself; and so he thought 
he would see and reason with her, which 
led to their last interview. And then 
came the sudden news of her departure 
to Germany. 

This was a sort of blow. She had es- 
caped, then, to shape her own course; left 
him without a word of farewell, of notice, 
or any kind of communication. He felt 
that she had effected a certain amount of 
victory by this masterly retreat, and he 
flattered himself she had passed away 
out of his life, to the obscurity which was 
her future destiny. Solet it be: he would 
then be free from temptation, and himself 
again. Yet there were times — sometimes 
busy, sometimes idle, sometimes in soci- 
ety, sometimes in solitude —when the 
face, the figure, the eyes, the lips, that 
had so potent a charm, would come be- 
fore him vividly, and fill him with an 
instant’s wild longing to hold her once 
more in his arms. 

This particular morning, then, Max sat 
writing letters in his private room. His 
father had not come to business that day ; 
he was suffering from a slight attack of 
cold and indigestion. Richard Frere was 
a little more self-indulgent than before he 
had so efficient an assistant in his son. 

It was a little past one o’clock, and the 
usual lull of luncheon-time pervaded the 
premises. Max sat in his comfortable 
library chair of oak and green leather, 
slightly pushed back from his knee-hole 
table ; the Turkey carpet, the handsomely 
mounted maps which hung on the wall, 
the general air of solid comfort, indicat- 
ing the character of the establishment. 

Max sat in thought —not unpleasant 
thought, apparently —while he mechani- 
cally helped himself to sherry and a bis- 
cuit, from a tray which had been brought 
in by one of the office messengers a few 
minutes before. Presently the door 
opened, a clerk came in, and laid a small 
piece of twisted paper beside him. 

Max took up, untwisted the little note 
and read, — 

“ MAx, — Pray let me see you at once. 

“GRACE F,” 
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He rose, and moving a step towards the 
door, stood there expectantly. Ina few 
minutes the clerk reappeared, ushering in 
Grace Frere, who paused as the door 
closed behind her. 

“ My dear cousin, this is a very start- 
ling but agreeable surprise!” said Max, 
smiling and advancing with outstretched 
hand. “TI had no idea you were in town. 
Why, Grace, what is the matter?” 

She was very pale, and there was a 
fixed look of pain in the tragic eyes that 
looked straight into his. She wore a fur 
hat or cap, exceedingly un-English, but 
exceedingly becoming, and a loose trav- 
elling-cloak which fell in drapery as she 
put out her hand, not to take her cousin’s, 
but to grasp the back of the nearest 
chair. 

“ Whatis the matter, Grace ?” repeated 
Max, struck by her look and manner. 

“ There is something terribly wrong the 
matter,” she replied, speaking low and 
quickly ; and Max thought how sweet and 
familiar her voice sounded. 

“Come, sit down then, and tell me all 
about it,” he said, taking her hand in both 
of his, and feeling oddly uneasy. “ You are 
not like yourself. What is the matter?” 


“Oh, Max! I cannot sit down, and I 
hardly know how to tell you.” 


The frank 
eyes sank before his, and her hands tight- 
ened their clasp on the chair-back. “ But 
I must—I must” — and coming nearer 
him, with a hasty, nervous movement, she 
unclasped and threw off her cloak, and 
went on hurriedly: “ Max, I am here to 
beg ne for Randal. He has done 
wrong —fearfully wrong. He has forged 
your name to a bill —it will be presented 
to-morrow ; and —and it is for you to de- 
cide whether he is to be openly disgraced 
or not.” 

She stopped, and Max could see how 
the pulse in her throat quivered, and 
hear that her words came ew parched 
lips. 

Me This is a terrible business indeed,” he 
said gravely, while he noted keenly the 
shame and distress so visible in every 
curve and line of the downcast face and 
graceful figure before him. “ Pray how 
much has the young rascal let me in 
for?” 

“A large sum, Max —a hundred and 
fifty pounds. Yet in time we will repa 
you— my mother and 1; we will indeed, 
if you will spare him. He may not de- 
serve it, but, Max, I am driven to implore 
you—save him! Ah! that I should be 
forced to ask it. You know how bitter it 
” 


is —— 
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She stopped. 

“To ask me,” added Max, gravely and 
gently; “to ask me, /know what it must 
cost you.” 

They stood looking at each other for a 
moment silently — Grace almost breath- 
lessly waiting for his reply; he thinking, 
all unprepared as he had been for so rude 
a proof of renunciation, that the pale, sad, 
almost stern face —stern from her su- 
preme effort of self-control, self-abnega- 
tion — had a stronger charm than ever. 
The very method of her appeal touched 
his peculiar taste. There was no whin- 
ing, no seeking to soften him by any 
feminine display, not one thought of her- 
self. With a quick sigh Max roused 
himself, and turned from her to the table. 

“Of course you know my answer,” he 
said, still in the same quiet tone. “ You 
must know | will not disgrace your broth- 
er,” —a slight emphasis on “ your.” “ But 
afterwards? What are you going to do 
with him?” 

“ Max,” said Grace, starting forward, 
and in her turn taking his hand in both of 
hers, and bending her head till her brow 
touched it, “ thank you ! — there — all the 
words in the world could say no more; 
nor could they say how much I thank 
you. He issafe,then.” She dropped his 

and, and began hastily to put on her 
cloak as if about to depart. 

“No, Grace,” exclaimed Max, “I will 
not let you go yet. You must sit down; 
you must have a glass of wine. You are 
scarcely fit to walk about ; and I mustask 
you one or two questions.” He placed 
himself between her and the door. 

“ Ask what you wish,” returned Grace, 
with the sort of suppressed tone in which 
she had spoken throughout their inter- 
view, with the same downcast, shamed 
look that moved him so deeply; “but I 
cannot sit down, and I want no wine.” 

“But I must insist, my dear Grace. I 
am obliged to ask certain questions, and 
you don’t seem to know that you are 
trembling all over. Come! by Heaven, I 
can sooner forgive Randal the round sum 
he is going to cost me, than the mortal 
agony he costs you!” 

He took her hand as he spoke, and 
placed her with gentle, kindly force in his 
easy-chair. Then pouring out a glass of 


wine, pressed her, but in vain, to drink it. 
“What do you want to know, Max ?” 
said Grace, leaning one elbow on the arm 
of the chair, and covering her eyes with 
her hand. 
“Who holds this bill?” asked Max, 
after another short pause. 
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“A money-lender—a Jew, I think. 
Randal had been losing at cards: he was 
in terrible want of money, and did this 
shameful thing. He did not get so much 
really, but seems to have paid for delay, 
hoping to win, and pay it, and —and that 
is all pee about it,” concluded Grace, 

“ Ah! I suppose he found it impossible 
to raise money without security or valu- 
ables, and, being hard pushed, committed 
this cursed piece of folly. We must get 
him out of the country. When did you 
arrive?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon.” 

“ And you are staying ——” 

“With Randal. He is very ill; and I 
want so much to go back to him. He will 
be in a fever of anxiety to know ——” 

“He will not,” interrupted Max sig- 
nificantly ; “he knows you will not ask 
me in vain. But you must not stay on 
alone in such a place. I will come and 
see you this evening, and make some 
arrangement ——” 

“No, no!” cried Grace, clasping her 
hands. “I suppose it is worthless and 
ungrateful; but I would rather not see 
you again —at least not for a very long 
time.’ 

“Yes, it is ungrateful,” returned Max, 
with a slight smile, “ when you know it is 
like a glimpse of heaven to me to see 
you. There, it is all madness and folly; 

ut I cannot keep back the words. I 
love you—you know I always loved 
you.” 

“No, I do not, Max; but I cannot see 
the madness or folly if you do.” She 
raised her head, and looked at him as she 
spoke. 

Max felt considerably checked. Still 
there was something so irresistibly at- 
tractive in her pose — ber abandonment to 
the shame and distress of her errand, and 
yet her self-assertion—that he was car- 
ried away. 

“‘T dare say you do not see it, my sweet- 
est cousin. Life and worldly necessities 
are all a sealed book to your inexperi- 
ence. But, in spite of every considera- 
tion, I do love you. And you?— you 
were not indifferent to me once. Give 
me one kiss, and tell me you love me — 
one kiss for Randal’s sake. By Heaven! 
I could forgive him twice-as much if you 
would kiss me again, or let me kiss you, 
as you did once in the old Dungar days ;” 
and he tried to draw her to him. 

“Max,” said Grace, coloring crimson, 
and stepping back, “I will never kiss you 
again. I thank you from my heart for 
your forbearance to Randal; but I will go 
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now. We have no more to say to each 
other. No, Max; I wi//go!” 

She looked so determined that he hesi- 
tated to oppose her. 

“Very well, Grace ; you shall do as you 
like. I should not, perhaps, have spoken 
as I have done; but I will see and speak 
to you again, and you shall hear me —at 
least you owe me an audience.” He took 
and passionately kissed her hand, and 
then assisted to wrap her cloak round 
her. 

“It will be only useless and painful,” 
she said, in a low voice; “we had better 
not meet again. But, Max, you promise 
me utter secrecy; you will never betray 
Randal to any one?” 

“You may trust me,” he said signifi- 
cantly; “but I wz// see you again.” 

He opened the door, and accompanied 
her to the outer office, despatching a mes- 
senger to bring a cab, into which he 
handed her himself, and gave the driver 
directions where to go. 

“This ought to place the game in my 
own hands,” he thought, as he returned 
slowly to his room and to his writing. 
“Cost what it may, she must be mine! 
After all, she might suit me as a wife 
better than many a woman of rank. She 
has so much pluck and such a carriage, 
such go and so much veiled tenderness! 
No, cannot lose her! But what a 
brother-in-law! Howshould I like a repe- 
tition of this business ?— and to prose- 
cute one’s next of kin would be unpleasant 
and unprofitable. My beautiful Grace, 
would the day come when I should think 
you cost me too dear!” . 

Meantime Grace, relieved certainly, yet 
feeling not only bowed down with humil- 
iation, but physically exhausted, rolled on 
north-westward, to the cheerful but un- 
aristocratic neighborhood where Jimmy 
Byrne had pitched his tent. It was in 
one of the many terraces that abound in 
Camden Town that Grace had found her 
unhappy brother, when, wearied and half 
stupefed with her rapid journey and pain- 
ful thoughts, she had reached London the 
day before. 

He was a miserable, pitiable object. 
Fevered with anxiety, worn out with lack 
of rest and food, for he could not eat — 
unshaved, unkempt, prostrate — it took 
all the tender recollections of their early 
days to keep Grace from shrinking visibly 
from his touch, from his almost slavish 
exclamations of gratitude to her for com- 
ing so promptly to his aid. But when 
she, with some difficulty, extracted the 
real reason of his passionate appeal from 
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the mass of excuses, explanations, and 
equivocations in which. he wrapped it up, 
she was indeed almost annihilated. Even 
then she implored him to let her appeal 
to Max in writing, to save herself the 
terrible pain and humiliation of a personal 
interview; but to this Randal would not 
consent. “No,” he said, “he might not 
get the letter; something might delay his 
answer; and if the bill was presented 
without his (Max’s) being prepared, his 
ruin would be inevitable. Another twen- 
ty-four hours of mortal agony would kili 
him; besides, Max would never say no, 
to his cousin, face to face.” So she was 
urged to this terrible ordeal; and now it 
was over, and the strain relaxed, she felt 
more hopelessly depressed than before. 
She had been compelled to put herself 
metaphorically at her cousin’s feet, and 
the declaration into which Max had evi- 
dently been betrayed had only added to 
her sense of painful degradation. Oh, 
that she might never see him again! 

“Here we are, miss,” said the driver, 
opening the door with a severe jerk — 
“No. 19 Alma Terrace, as the gen’leman 
told me.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Grace, starting 
out of her painful reverie —the transit 
had been at once distressingly long and 
astonishingly short — and, paying the 
man his full demand, she rang the door- 
bell. 

No. 19 was the ordinary type of small 
tenements in the Camden Town district : 
a narrow entrance passage, with a couple 
of small parlors opening into each other 
by folding-doors at one side, and a steep 
stair at the end, leading to two strata of 
bedrooms, the largest and best of which 
was occupied by Randal, and one behind 
it had been prepared for Grace. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
SHEEP-HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Ovis montana, \ocally and variously 
called the mountain sheep, big-horn, or 
taye,.is very closely allied to, if he is not 
identical with, Ovs argali, the wild sheep 
of Asia, and he is akin to the European 
mouflon. He stands about as high as a 
black-tail deer, but is much thicker and 
more massively made in the body and 
limbs than the latter animal. His head 
resembles that of a domestic sheep, but 
it is larger and more powerful-looking, 
and, in the case of the male, it is sur- 
mounted by a huge pair of curving horns 
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far longer than those that adorn the head of 
any civilized ram. Among these animals 
this ornament is not confined to the male 
sex, for the females also carry small horns. 
The hair is coarse, very thick and close, 
resembling that of the deer in texture, 
but bluer in color over the greater portion 
of his body, with a peculiar exception 
which makes him look as if he was in the 
habit of sitting down in the snow, and 
some stuck to him. He is a grand and 
noble-looking animal, viewed standing mo- 
tionless on some jutting crag, or bounding 
with gigantic springs down a precipice 
that apparently could not afford a foot- 
hold to any living thing. 

Some years ago, | doubted the exist- 
ence of the mountain sheep. I classed 
him with the Gorgons, dragons, and uni- 
corns. I had read about him in books, 
but in all my wanderings I had never 
seen one, not even a stuffed specimen 
except in the British Museum, and I had 
some doubts as to whether they were 
genuine, or had been got up after the 
manner of Barnum’s mermaid; neither 
had I come across any reliable man who 
had killed one. My doubts were, how- 
ever, at length dispelled. One day, while 
hunting on the plains, the government 
scout of a neighboring post told me he 
was certain that there were big-horns on 
a certain range of bluffs in Wyoming. I 
did not believe him in the least, but as a 
large party of us, including some soldiers, 
were going through from a post on the 
railway to one of the forts situated in that 
territory, and as we should have to pass 
through the bluffs, we determined to 
spend a few days there and to prospect 
for sheep. This same government scout 
was a considerable villain, and got us into 
a nice mess. I don’t know why it was, 
but the inhabitants of the “city” in the 
neighborhood of the fort from which we 
had been hunting took it into their wise 
heads that neither my friend P—— nor 
myself were likely ever to revisit that 
region, and that therefore it was expedi- 
ent to pillage, squeeze, and skin us com- 
pletely before we got away. They laid 
their plans pretty well. The scout ar- 
ranged with a worthy citizen from whom 
we had hired some horses that at the last 
moment he should put in a most exorbi- 
tant.claim for damage done to his. horses. 
Accordingly, after the ambulance that had 
conveyed us to the station had returned 
to the fort, and while we were waiting 
quietly at the hotel for the train, it being 
then about eleven o’clock at night, we 
were politely but firmly requested to pay 
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a sum for damage done to the team, 
greatly exceeding the whole value of both 
horses and wagon put together, and, at 
the same moment, an attachment was 
placed upon our luggage. We were in a 
nice fix. We had to leave by that night’s 
train, for there was but one traifi a day, 
and the party we were to join were im- 
patiently waiting for us at S , a station 
some distance down the line, and expected 
to leave the next day, the moment the 
train got in. Fortunately the cars were 
three or four hours late, which gave us 
time to do something. We got a buggy, 
drove off to the residence of an attorney, 
who was recommended to us by the hotel 
proprietor for his strict honesty, woke 
him up, turned him out of bed, narrated 
the circumstances, lugged him down to 
the station, paid the money into court, 
got the attachment off our luggage, and 
started triumphantly by the train. I never 
found out what became of our case, but I 
need scarcely say we never saw any of 
our money again. Where it went to I do 
not know; probably it went, in the words 
of the late Mr. James Fisk, “where the 
woodbine twineth;” at any rate I am 
pretty sure that a very small proportion 
of it, if any, found its way into the pock- 
ets of the two conspirators —the scout 
and the owner of the horses. 

On arriving at the little town of S—— 
we found the party were not ready, and 
we were compelled to wait there some 
days, a period of inactivity which proved 
fatal to our scout. S—— was at that time 
inhabited by a great many card-sharpers 
and gentlemen of that and kindred per- 
suasions, and a few railway employés. 
The small military post is situated some 
little distance outside the town. The day 
after our arrival a carpenter who had just 
completed a building contract somewhere, 
and who was overflowing with money and 
good-nature, came back to the town and 
proceeded to “ treat,” with the result that 
in a few hours the city was mad drunk, 
and remained so for a considerable time. 
P—— and I dined that night at the bar- 
racks, and by the time we returned to the 
town the orgie was at its height. The 
men were simply wild, raving drunk, 
drunk with the vilest of whiskey, and no- 
body knows how vile and how horrible :n 
its consequences whiskey can be until he 
has tasted a sample of the kind of stuff 
that is, or used to be, concocted at many 
of those little out-of-the-way frontier 
towns. They were yelling, laughing, 
roaring, fighting, exploding rifles and fir- 
ing off revolvers promiscuously all over 
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They intended it as a feu de 


the place. f 
joie no doubt, but as they loaded with 
ball cartridge, and were too magnanimous 
to take the petty precaution of firing in 
the air, it did not strike P—— and me 


exactly in that light. In fact it appeared 
anything but a joyful proceeding to us, 
and considering that discretion, in such a 
case, was undoubtedly the better part of 
valor, we made a wide circle out of the 
line of fire until we gained the shelter of 
a long line of trucks, and under their 
friendly cover crept up to the hotel at the 
railway station, like a couple of malefac- 
tors escaping froma hot pursuit. Male- 
factors in fact we soon found ourselves to 
be, for when we reached the hotel we dis- 
covered all our baggage piled up in a heap 
in the centre of the room, with the sheriff 
drunk, and in his shirt-sleeves, seated on 
it, attended by a judge and the sub-sheriff, 
both also the better—or worse — for 
whiskey. It was fortunate that we ar- 
rived when we did. The sheriff or sub- 
sheriff, 1 forget which, had assaulted my 
servant in the most cowardly, brutal man- 
ner. The man had refused, and very 
properly refused, to separate my property 
from a lot of baggage belonging to other 
people, and the drunken representative 
of the law drew two pistols upon him, 
knocked him down, kicked him, threat- 
ened to blow his bad-worded brains out, 
and likely enough would have done so 
but for the man’s wonderful command of 
himself and quiet courage. 

After some little difficulty we found out 
what was the matter. It appeared that 
our government scout, under the influence 
of bad whiskey, had taken it into his head 
to try the attachment dodge over again. 
Accordingly, during our absence at the 
barracks, he trumped up a most ridiculous 
charge, claiming five dollars a day wages 
from us during the whole time he was out 
on an expedition from Fort » Which 
we had accompanied. He was receiving 
government pay, was detailed for duty 
with the expedition in his capacity of 
government scout, and was allowed by the 
officer in command to go out hunting with 
us as a matter of courtesy and kindness 
to us, and because he knew the country 
better than any one else. The man was 
anxious to go, and was very pleased and 
perfectly satisfied with the liberal present 
we made him at the termination of the 
hunt. The charge was too preposterous to 
be sustained, but there was no use in rep- 
resenting the injustice and absurd nature 
of it, as the civil authorities and legal func- 
tionaries in the town were in the swim, 
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and, if they had not been, were too drunk 
to listen to reason. At first the captors 
of our baggage were very offensive, and 
things looked somewhat ugly; but a re- 
mark of P—— quite altered the aspect of 
affairs. He asked the sheriff, with a 
plaintive air of humble submission, 
whether he would not allow us the use of 
one small article of baggage, merely a 
five-gallon keg of whiskey. This request 
seemed somehow to tickle the fancies of 
the officials, for they allowed us to take 
possession of the keg, and becoming more 
civil and communicative, told us that 
either we must pay the money claimed, or 
lose our baggage, or get two well-to-do, 
respectable citizens to go security for the 
amount. The hotel proprietor and other 
gentlemen were kind enough to do this for 
us, and' the sheriffs then condescended to 
give over our baggage and vacate our 
rooms. The shouting and the riot went 
on all night, and I am bound to say that I 
was not very sorry to leave S——. The 
impression it made upon me was that it 
was not a nice place for a quiet, inoffen- 
sive man to live in, especially if he had 
any property of any kind. Of course we 
then and there discharged our scout. He 
applied to the officer commanding at 
S—— to pay his expenses back to Fort 
, which that officer politely declined 
to do, and our friend had to make his way 
back as best he could. He lost his place, 
and that was the last I heard of him. 
We subsequently heard that the sheriff 
also came to an untimely end. It seems 
he had a little unpleasantness with some 
gentleman of the town, and, happening 
one night to see his friend through a win- 
dow seated with his back towards him, 
and thinking that the opportunity of set- 
tling the difference between them was too 
good to be lost, he fired at the man, shot 
him through the back, and killed him. In 
consequence of this the sheriff lost his 
appointment, and, if report be true, what 
he probably thought of still greater impor- 
tance, his life. The whole town also was 
thoroughly purged. Detectives were sent 
down, the card-sharpers were hunted out 
of the place, the ring of villains who ad- 
ministered so-called law and justice was 
broken up, and I believe S has ever 
since been as peaceable a place as a man 
need wish to see anywhere. So possibly 
our experience, which was decidedly dis- 
agreeable to us personally, resulted to 
the general welfare of the community at 
S—. After this episode we met with 
no further delays, and the next morning 
we started on our way to Fort ——. 














A very pleasant time we had, skirting 
the base of the hills, following the old 
emigrant track to Utah. The month was 
December, the weather fine and open, and 
game — that is deer and antelope — abun- 
dant, with an occasional buffalo for a 
change. One day I went out alone on 
foot to look fora deer. I had not gone 
very far walking along a ridge, keeping a 
sharp look-out on either side, before I 
espied a long way off a party of five or 
six deer. Taking care to keep myself 
concealed, I got up within good view and 
took a spy at them with my field-glasses, 
to see if there was a good head among the 
gang. There they were — one, two, three, 
our, five deer, feeding quietly, but I could 
not make out any antlers among them. 
Curious-looking deer, too, I thought to 
myself, and screwed the glasses in a little, 
and steadied myself for a better look. 
Well, I thought, there is certainly an un- 
usual appearance about them, something 
odd in the color, something strange in the 
shape. Of a sudden a thought that felt 
red hot rushed through me — what if they 
should be sheep! “By Jove! they are 
sheep,” I exclaimed, as one moved a little 
into a better light —“ two big rams, just 
look at their horns,” and three small ones. 
1 declare I felt as excited as if I had dis- 
covered a new animal or attained the 
north pole. I was so nervous | could 
not do anything for a few minutes, but 
after a while set to work in fear and trem- 
bling to execute a scientific stalk. If 
those sheep had been the last specimens 
of their race remaining on earth, I could 
not have been more anxious to get a fair 
shot at them. It was a difficult country, 
and I had a hard climb and an anxious 
time of it, but at last I got into a position 
that I felt sure would enable me to creep 
up within range. Alas! I was doomed 
to awful disappointment that day. Two 
others of the party were out shooting at 
coyotes, birds, anything they came across ; 
and when after infinite trouble I had 
crawled up within shooting distance of 
the sheep, and was pulling myself to- 
gether and settling myself for the fatal 
moment, they fired a shot, started the 
game, and snatched the victory from out 
of my very grasp, and I had all my labor 
to begin over again. To make a long 
story short, I made three stalks on those 
sheep, for they were unaccustomed to the 
sound of firearms, and did not run far, 
and three times the same thing happened, 
and I was baulked by the same unlucky 
cause. On the third occasion, however, 
the sheep were seriously scared, and ran 
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so far that, as it was getting late, I was 
obliged to leave them, and with a very 
heavy heart set a gloomy face towards 
home. On my way over a high ridge I 
noticed something curious away out on 
the plains near a bend of the Platte, and 
with the glasses made out a lot of tents 
or Indian tepees, I could not determine 
which. We had a consultation about it 
in camp that evening, and decided that, 
as there were no Indians in the neigbor- 
hood, what I saw must have been the 
tents of a company of soldiers we ex- 
pected to meet us from the fort. 

The next morning my hunting compan- 
ion, my Scotch gillie Sandie, and I, started 
off to take up the trail of the sheep. 
We galloped along till opposite the place 
where I had last seen them, picketed our 
horses, and commenced climbing the 
hills. We had not gone twenty yards 
when we saw something moving in the 
far distance. Out with the glasses! Per- 
haps it is one of the sheep, I thought. 
* Hallo!” I cried, amid general conster- 
nation, “it is a man.” Another good 
look. “No, it ‘is a woman.” “No, a 
man ina blanket. An Indian!” With- 
out another word, down we went flat as 
serpents in the long grass, crawled back 
to our horses, and then helter-skelter 
back to camp as hard as we could go. 
We found camp in a bustle, men with 
their carbines in their hands saddling up, 
tents being taken down, and a lot of ugly 
looking savages sitting about three or 
four hundred yards off on a rock, with 
their blankets drawn up to their noses, 
looking on, while several more noble red- 
skins were hovering about in the distance. 
It did not look pleasant. More and more 
Indians kept arriving, some with the car- 
cases of deer on their saddles — the vil- 
lains! what right had they to come ma- 
rauding on our hunting-grounds ?— and 
after a while a lot of them, getting bold, 
came in to camp, making friendly signs, 
shook hands, and sat down and smoked 
with us. There was one old fellow who 
spoke a few words of English and acted 
as interpreter; he was evidently the comic 
man of the party, and quite a character 
in his way. He was a queer, wizened, 
dried-up looking specimen of humanity, 
clothed in multitudinous rags of ancient 
flannel shirt, tattered blanket, and dilapi- 
dated deerskin leggings. He rode a pony 
as ancient, as lean, and as ragged as him- 
self, and he had a lot of old, rusty beaver- 
traps, and pots, and pans, and kettles, and 
in fact apparently all his household goods 
distributed over the persons of himself 
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and his steed, and rattling, clanging, and 
jingling whenever he moved. He made 
frequent remarks in Indian — jokes, I 
presume, or remarks on our personal ap- 
pearance, for they were received with 
shouts of laughter —and he was equally 
voluble in English, though his knowledge 
of that language was apparently limited, 
for he kept on informing us that “ heap 
of Sioux coming, heap wagon, white men 
with them.” They all professed great 
friendship, but they were so very saucy 
and bumptious, and tried so pertinaciously 
to steal everything that they could lay 
their hands on, that we concluded to clear 
out as speedily as possible, and accord- 
ingly we struck tents, bundled everything 
into the wagons, and left with, as far as I 
am concerned, no amiable feelings to- 
wards the “cut off” band of Sioux. I 
am generally rather partial to Indians, 
but I confess on this occasion I felt fully 
prepared to endorse the opinion of the 
gentleman who said that “all Indians 
were pison.” In the first place this same 
“ cut off’? band of Sioux had only a short 
time before massacred between eighty 
and ninety Pawnee women and children. 
They came upon the camp while all the 
men were out running buffalo, surrounded 
it, and killed every human being in the 
place. It may be said that it was “ their 
nature so to do,’ the Pawnees and the 
Sioux being hereditary foes, but at any 
rate I defy any one to show that they had 
the slightest right to come rampaging 
about the bluffs, turning us out of camp, 
spoiling our hunting, and destroying our 
chance of getting a sheep. 

Late in the evening after dark we 
arrived at a little solitary cattle ranche 
tended by one man. He was standing at 
the door when we rode up, looking very 
uneasy and peering through the darkness, 
but he brightened up considerably when 
he saw we were white men. He was ver 
hospitable. “Walk in, boys,” he onl. 
“walk right in and sit down. We ain’t 
much ‘heeled’ * for chairs, I guess, but 
you must make yourselves as comfortable 
as you can.” And so we sat down and 
had a long talk with him about cattle and 
hunting and Indians, and the lonely, dan- 
gerous life he led, and various other con- 
genial topics of a similar nature. We 
camped that night close to the ranche, 
and on the following morning made an- 


* To be “heeled” signifies in Western emetegr 
to be prepared for, or provided with, anything. The 
term is borrowed from the cock-pit ; a bird is said to be 
heeled when his spurs are put on and he is ready for 
the fight. 
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other excursion into the hills in the hope 
of crossing the tracks of the sheep; but 
finding that we were in the position of 
little Bo-peep, and that like her we had 
lost our sheep and could not tell where to 
find them, and not having sufficient leis- 
ure to adopt the policy m masterly inac- 
tivity recommended to that young Jady — 
a policy which, moreover, we were forced 
to recognize would have proved uvavail- 
ing in our case, since we were anxious 
only about the heads and horns of the 
animals, and the position of their tails 
was a matter of indifference to us in the 
event of their coming home — and per- 
ceiving that the Indians had run through 
the whole district and had scared the game 
out of it, we very reluctantly abandoned 
the sheep, and struck out in a straight 
line for our destination. 

We had to travel through an ugly, 
monotonous country consisting of flat, 
dried-up plains broken by occasional lines 
of clay bluffs. Herbage was scarce, fuel 
still scarcer, and as we had no time for 
hunting even if the country liad been fa- 
vorable for the chase, we thought it best 
to shorten the journey as much as possi- 
ble. Accordingly when we got within two 
or three days’ march of the fort, four of 
us determined to make a push for it and 
try to accomplish the distance, some sev- 
enty miles or so,in one day. We trav- 
elled fast, “loping” along most of the 
way, without seeing sign of man or beast 
until late in the afternoon, when we espied 
two men galloping towards us. As soon 
as they caught sight of us they pulled up, 
then came on a little further, stopped 
again, turned round, and galloped off a 
short distance, then stopped again, and 
finally turned out of the track, pushed 
their horses a little way up the hillside, 
and awaited us. Their manners puzzled 
us somewhat, but as they were only two, 
while we were four, we felt exceedingly 
courageous and cantered merrilyon. As 
soon as we got near they moved down the 
hill towards us, and we pulled up to see 
what they wanted. “ Good-evening, boys,” 
said J-——; “can you tell us how far it is 
into the fort, and what on earth were you 
doing up the hill there?” “ Well, I never 
did,” answered one of the men; “ darned 
if we did not take you fellers for Indians. 
What were we doing up the hill? What 


in the —— were you doing scooting over 
the prairie on a dead jump like that for? 
We made sure you were Indians, did not 
we, Jim? and we kinder thought we wouid 
have a better show up on the high grounds. 
How far is it to the fort? Well, if you 








keep up that kind of ——to split gait it 
won’t take you long to git there, I guess: 
anyhow, you'll be in soon after dark. 
Been hunting, I expect, haven’t you? 
You did not happen to see any steers 
down this way as you came along, did 
you? We lost some of ours a couple of 
days ago, and can’t get track of them any- 
where. Did you see no Indians either? 
No! Well, that’s kinder strange too. You 
had better keep your eyes skinned, there’s 
plenty of ’em around, and they are getting 
mighty sarcy too. Why Dr.——drove 
out in his buggy a few miles from the fort 
the other day to meet some gentlemen he 
was expecting — likely you’re the party, I 
expect — and darned if a bunch of Indians 
did not come across him and chased him 
right back into the fort, and a mighty near 
thing it was too, I tell you. Well, good- 
evening. I guess we won’t go any further 
this way, Jim, since they haven’t seen any 
sign of those steers.” And so with mu- 
tual good-nights we parted, they to pick a 
nice place to camp for the night, and we 
to pursue our way to the fort. 

It was long after dark when we got in, 
and, after saying good-night to Lieut. 
——, who went off to look up his friends, 
at length hitched up our tired horses at 
Dr. ’s door, and after knocking for 
admittance in vain walked in and sat down 
in the parlor to await the arrival of our 
host. After a few anxious minutes — for 
we were getting very hungry, not to say 
thirsty and tired, and had been consoling 
ourselves during the last few wearisome 
hours of darkness with anticipations of 
an hospitable welcome — a step resounded 
in the wooden passage, the door opened, 
and a gentleman entered the room, and, 
after scrutinizing us with a somewhat as- 
tonished gaze, said, “ Well, men, what do 
you want?” “We were looking for Dr. 
—,” I timidly answered. “ Perhaps you 
could tell us ”« That’s all right,” he 
interrupted; “I am Dr.——. What’s 
the matter? what do you want with me?” 
“Oh!” I said, feeling rather aggrieved at 
this reception, “I beg your pardon for 
intruding. We don’t wantanything. We 
thought probably you were expecting us. 
General said he would write, and so 
we thought we would call, and % 
“ Why, my dear sir, | am most delighted 
to see you, most happy to make your ac- 
quaintance,” cried the doctor, shaking 
hands violently. “Why did you not say 
who you were? won’t you introduce me to 
your friends? Expecting you, why of 
course I have been expecting you this 
ever so long, began to think you must 
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have been jumped by Indians. By Jove, 
I came pretty near losing my scalp a 
couple of days ago. I went out for a 
drive in the afternoon, thinking I might 
meet you, and six of those infernal Sioux 
ran right on top of me and chased me 
clean up to the fort. If I had not had a 
pretty good horse, I should have been in 
a tight place, I can tell you, but there are 
not many Indian ponies that can get near 
the mare I was driving. She is a beauty. 
I must take you out for a drive to-morrow 
(No, I thank you, thinks I, not any for 
me. I don’t want to be chased round 
Wyoming in a buggy by a parcel of Sioux 
Indians) What! come in all the way 
from the big bend did you, you don’t say. 
Well, we will soon settle that all right; 
supper will be ready in five minutes. In 
the mean time don’t you think just a little 
—eh? yes, I think so, from a purely med- 
ical point of view, I should certainly rec- 
ommend it,” and the doctor left the room, 
to reappear in a minute preceded by a 
pleasant tinkling of spoons and glasses. 
“How?” said the doctor, and “how” we 
replied in chorus, replacing our empty 
goblets on the table, and in a few minutes 
four hungry individuals were seated round 
the table, busily engaged in spoiling appe- 
tites engendered by a long day’s ride. 
Some time after I asked the doctor, 
who proved to be not only a most hospita- 
ble host but also a most charming and 
agreeable companion, why he appeared so 
much astonished and in fact disgusted at 
our first appearance. “ Well,” he said, 
“you must not be offended, you know, 
but really you did look the most horrid 
set of scoundrels; upon my word you 
were the very roughest-looking crowd I 
have seen since I came out West. I 
thought at first that some one of the cat- 
tle-boys had met with some accident, 
broken his leg or something, but when 
you all stood up, and there was evidently 
nothing the matter with any of you, I was 
puzzled. I could not make out who you 
were or what you wanted, anyhow.” I 
could not dispute the accuracy of the doc- 
tor’s first estimate of our social status 
and moral character. Our countenances, 
scarred by the cutting wind, blistered and 
peeled by the rays of a bright winter’s sun 
reflected from dazzling snow or the almost 
equally white surface of alkaline plains, 
were partially concealed by a three weeks’ 
growth of stubby beard, and were deeply 
ingrained with the black, impalpable pow- 
der swept from off the burned prairie by 
fierce gales. Our hands were grimy, our 
clothes blood-besmirched and dirty, our 
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moccasins in holes, our headgear mis- 
shapen —for constantly sleeping in a felt 
hat does not improve its appearance or 
add elegance to its form; we were tired 
and travel-stained, and I have no doubt 
we did look a most disreputable gang. 
After all, itis the clothes that make the 
man. One reads in books of gifted indi- 
viduals — superior persons, in whose un- 
contaminated veins courses the bluest 
Norman blood — who are supposed to 
present a dignified and gentlemanlike ap- 
pearance under all circumstances; but 
one does not come across them in real 
life. The gentility of most men is con- 
tained in their shirt collars. The simple 
innocence of a narrow band of white, un- 
defiled linen invests the whole figure with 
an air that nothing else can impart, and 
stamps upon it the sign of gentleman. 
Remove it, supply its place with a ragged 
woollen muffler or kerchief of ancient 
date, and the effect is marvellous and 
sad. If you want to destroy an aristoc- 
racy, cut off their collars, not their heads. 
Of course there are some men who bear 
the change better than others. So there 
are some individuals among all those 
classes that lead rough, wild, out of-door 
lives, such as hunters, trappers, miners, 
cattle-men, Jumber-men, etc., who look 
more refined and neater than their fel- 
lows, and these men, being to the manner 
born, will look a great deal more like 
gentlemen than any gentleman who has 
taken to the wild life fora while. A few 
weeks in the wilderness will transform 
the most high-bred-looking man, and give 
him the appearance of an atrocious vil- 
lain of the deepest dye. The reader need 
not suppose that I have any personal feel- 
ing in this matter. It is true that my ap- 
pearance and probable circumstances in 
life have been the subject of varied criti- 
cism and frequent remarks. 1 have had 
many trades, occupations, and missions 
in life attributed to me, all very wide of 
the mark, but none of them incompatible 
with a decent and honorable existence. 
Under these circumstances I have no 
ground of complaint, seeing that I have 
no faith in the novelist’s theory of the in- 
destructibility of a gentlemanlike appear- 
ance, but believe only in the saving qual- 
ities of a shirt colar: and hold that 
without that mystic ring, if you take a lot 
of men from different classes, mix them 
up, dress them in the same rough clothes, 
and see that they are all equally unkempt, 
unshaven, and unclean, you will find it 
very hard to separate them correctly 
again, 
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For the next three days we were busily 
engaged, in “paying visits” during the 
first two, and in recuperating our shat- 
tered constitutions on the third. Then 
Christmas was close at hand, and we con- 
cluded to celebrate that festival in the 
fort, so that it was not until ten days ora 
fortnight after our arrival that we sallied 
out on a hunting expedition into the Black 
Hills. Game proved tolerably abundant, 
but the weather was awfully cold, too cold 
for pleasure. If I may here be allowed 
to offer one word of advice to hunters, I 
would say, Don’t go out on the plains in 
the northern and middle territories and 
states in the depth of winter; the gameis 
not worth the candle. Up to about Christ- 
mas you are safe enough; you will expe- 
rience spells of cold weather, but nothing 
to hurt, up to that time; but after the end 
of December you may be caught at any 
moment in a cold snap, lasting several 
days, when the thermometer will go down 
very low, and the intense cold be accom- 
panied by violent, cruel gales of wind. 
Such storms are dangerous, and may re- 
sult in loss of limb or even of life to the 
traveller whose camp is in an exposed 
position. Among the hills and in the 
forest you are right enough at all times, 
for it is your own fault, or the fault of the 
men with you, if you cannot make your- 
self comfortable in any weather where 
fuel and shelter can be obtained. Noth- 
ing worthy of note occurred during this 
expedition, except’a little misunderstand- 
ing which came near proving inconven- 
ient to one of the party. As one of the 
officers from the fort and I were returning 
to camp one evening, making our way 
through a thick growth of brush and cot- 
tonwood-trees that fringed a little stream, 
we happened to start one of those huge 
prairie hares commonly called Jack-rab- 
bits. We fired at him, as we were close 
to the camp and there was no danger of 
scaring better game, and then slid off our 
horses and commenced peering and pok- 
ing about among the bushes to try and 
get another shot. We had fired two or 
three more unsuccessful shots, when we 
broke suddenly into a little open glade, in 
full view of a small log shanty. We were 
vastly astonished, for we did not know 
there was a human habitation within 
miles and miles of us, and to add to our 
dismay an excited German sprang up in 
the open doorway and advanced to us, 
shouting and gesticulating in the wildest 
manner. “Mein Gott!” he cried, ‘I am 
so glad I did not shoot. Oh, mein Gott, 
1 am so glad. I thought the Indians 
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were on me this time sure: what for you 
fire into mein house? Three or four bul- 
lets come right slam into mein house, I 
tell you. I was lying down behind a 
flour-sack, and could see you peeping 
about in the bush like so many Indian 
thieves. I got a beautiful sight on that 
little fellow in the deer-skin shirt, and 
was shoost about to pull when you come 
out into the open, and I saw you were 
white men. He’d have gone up anyhow, 
I tell you. I had a sure thing on him.” 
It was no wonder the poor man was 
alarmed, for in fact some of our bullets 
had by bad luck gone right into his shant 
through the open door. He had made ail 
his preparations, had thrown down two 
sacks of flour across the doorway, and 
was lying down behind them, with his 
finger pressing the trigger of a sixteen- 
shooter repeating rifle when we burst out 
of the bush and revealed ourselves just 
in time. The consequences might have 
been serious, if not they would have been 
comical, for if he had fired we should 
have taken him for Indians, and should 
have got into cover and returned the fire ; 
and our friends, hearing an unusual 
amount of shooting close to the camp, 
would have come to our assistance, and a 
little battle all about nothing would have 
ensued. 

We enjoyed pretty fair sport during 
this hunt, and got a good many deer and 
two sheep, but the latter were small, 
me rams, and it was not until I had 

illed a large specimen some time later 
that I quite forgave the “cut off” band 
of Sioux for disturbing us in the bluffs. 

Indians are a great nuisance, more 
especially the Sioux, who roam over the 
whole breadth of the interior of the con- 
tinent as far west as the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and eastward to the territories of 
their hereditary enemies, the Chippewas. 
How these two tribes can ever have 
fought together much I don’t know, for a 
Sioux is entirely out of his element off 
the plains, knows little of canoes, and 
‘hates to trust himself in the woods or 
among the mountains; while the Chip- 

ewa is a fish out of water when away 
rom his swamps, rivers, lakes, and 
woods. They area fine tribe, the Chip- 
pewas, as far as my experience of them 
goes, and much to be preferred in every 
way to their roving, marauding, trouble- 
some neighbors on the plains. I think it 
is Washington Irving who has somewhere 
(I forget where) unfavorably contrasted 
the Indian, half-breed, or French voy- 
ageur, “cowering in his canoe,” with the 





bold, adventurous hunters and trappers 
who career on their high-mettled steeds 
over the boundless prairie.- With all 
deference to Washington Irving, I do not 
think he could havé had much actual ex- 
perience in canoes, or he would not have 
found it necessary to “ cower,” nor would 
he have found travelling in a canoe con- 
ducive to a mean, melancholy, dispirited 
frame of mind, as is evidenced by the 
fact that Canadian Indians and the Hud- 
son Bay Company voyageurs and other 
half-breeds are about the most joyous, 
light-hearted people on the face of the 
earth. 

I made a very extensive acquaintance 
among mountain sheep afterwards in Es- 
tes Park in Colorado, and on one occa- 
sion caught a young one alive. I left the 
ranche just before grey dawn to take a 
solitary stroll round the margin of St. 
Mary’s Lake, and on the slopes and spurs 
of Sheep Mountain, and to enjoy that 
most glorious spectacle, a sunrise among 
the mountains. I had also some hopes 
of picking up a sheep or deer. It is 
hard to imagine anything more beautiful 
than a summer sunrise in those regions, 
There is a curious effect in nature just 
before the break of day that is impossi- 
ble to describe, but that I think all who 
have passed many nights under the stars 
will recognize. There comes a sort of 
strange, uneasy feeling through the atmo- 
sphere, a faint tremor as of cold air moves 
over the earth, as if nature shivered in 
her sleep, grew restless, and half awoke. 

That sensation will be the first token 
of the great change at hand. Then the 
morning star shines out bright and strong, 
and the other constellations begin to fade. 
The highest peaks seem to approach one 
quickly, commence to look nearer, to 
stand out clearer and whiter than before. 
A faint, a very faint, light steals over 
them, a radiance deepening quickly into 
the beautiful color of a fresh rose, deep- 
ening still, flushing, glowing, and spread- 
ing downwards, coloring the snow a most 
delicate pink, gilding with bright gold the 
yellow grass, burnishing and shining like 
silver on ice and rock. Mists creep up 
the hillsides, grey in the valleys, pink on 
the tops, drooding sluggishly in heavy 
clouds among the lower masses of tim- 
ber, gauzy, thin, transparent, and hanging 
in long wisps and shreds from the higher 
summits of the range. Of a sudden a 
bare, naked crag, piercing the heavens, 
blazes into dazzling light, like a fiery bea- 
con. Peak after peak answers the signal. 
The light flows down. The mists float 
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up. Black darkness still reigns in the 
valleys, the eastern slopes are still 
wrapped in sleep, but the western hillsides 
are sparkling with the brightness of a 
white frost or dewdrops under a dazzling 
sun, and all the fells and peaks above 
them are bathed in light. There is noth- 
ing so beautiful as beautiful scenery, and 
it is never seen to better advantage than 
in the first hour of the dawn. 

It is not difficult, after several days’ 
hard work hunting, to spend an idle day 
or two in such a scene, watching the face 
of nature ever changing under cloud and 
sunshine, calm and tempest. The eye 
never aches at the sight of lovely scen- 
ery, nor does the soul sadden. It is the 
one thing that never palls, with which 
neither mind nor body is ever weary. 

The love of hunting is a passion that 
leads a man into scenes of most pictur- 
esque beauty. The speckled trout allures 
him to lake and stream; in pursuit of 
deer, he wanders through many a secluded 
valley, amid scenes of soft beauty, which 
otherwise he might never see. To find 
the big-horn he scales giddy precipices, 
and climbs to soaring peaks, and con- 
fronts nature face to face in her grandest, 
most terrific moods. He is with nature 
always, whether on foot, on horseback, 
or in his birch-bark canoe. 

Walking in the midst of such lovely 
scenery, and watching the day break in 
such infinite splendor, I must confess 
that I became somewhat careless as to 
my hunting, and stumbled right on top of 
a little band of sheep, feeding on the level 
ground, before I was aware of their pres- 
ence. In fact I did not see them until 
they started. I fired, but without any 
effect, and set the hound, poor old Plunk, 
after them. ’ 

They had got too good a start, and he 
could not come near them, but after a 
while I noticed a little sheep lagging be- 
hind. Thinking Plunk might overtake it, 
I started off best pace after him. It is 
no joke running over rough ground at an 
elevation of some eight thousand feet on 
a blazing hot July morning in Colorado, 
and I puffed and blew and “larded the 
Jean earth” in the most generous man- 
ner. 

When I came up I found the sheep 
perched on a little pinnacle of rock, and 
the hound baying furiously below. Poor 
little beast, I pitied it. It was only about 
three months old, and it looked very for- 
lorn; it was very slightly wounded also, a 
fact which I did not know before. I went 
up to it and patted it, and the poor little 





creature did not seem much frightened, 
and did not mind my touching it a bit; 
but it would not follow me. It was too 
much afraid of the dog, I fancy. I did 
not know what to do. I wanted to keep 
it alive, for a tame sheep is somewhat of 
a rarity. I was afraid to leave it alone 
while 1 went for a wagon, and I was 
afraid of leaving the hound to watch it, 
lest he should run in upon it and kill it 
during my absence. So I concluded to 
pack it into the ranche on my back. A 
nice job I had of it. The little animal 
was as strong as a donkey, and kicked 
and walloped about all the time. It was 
as much as I could do to keep it on my 
shoulders. By that time the forenoon 
was far spent, and the sun was pouring 
down with tropical strength. 1 don’t 
know which of us was most exhausted by 
the time we got to the house. However, 
I was none the worse, but the poor little 
sheep never recovered. He drank lots 
of milk, and seemed all right for the first 
day, but after that he pined away and 
died in three or four days. 

Running sheep with hounds is a good 
deal practised in some places. I don’t 
like it. It is a reprehensible habit, and 
scares all the game out of the country. 
It is a very sure and easy way of killing 
sheep if you have a first-rate dog and the 
ground is suitable to the sport, but unless 
those two conditions are fulfilled the 
chance of success is small. Your hound 
must be very speedy and staunch, and 
accustomed to the business; and the 
sheep must be found near some isolated 
pinnacle or crags of cliff. You creep up 
as near as you possibly can to the game, 
and then start the dog at them, yelling 
and hallooing, to scare them as much as 
possible, as soon as you perceive that 
they have caught sight of the hound. 
The sheep will run straight up the moun- 
tain, and will beat any dog in a short 
time; but if the hound has got a good 
start, and if the ground has Senn pretty 
level at first, he will press them so hard 
that one or perhaps two or three of them 
will take refuge on the first precipitous 
cliff or crag they can find. Jf that hap- 
pens to be an isolated rock so small that 
the dog can keep guard round the base 
of it, he will keep the sheep at bay — 
“treed,” as they say in Colorado — until 
his master comes up. But for one suc- 
cessful run you may make many unsuc- 
cessful ones. Nothing scares game so 
much as running them with dogs, and 
consequently it is a pastime that ought 
never to be pursued, or at any rate hardly 
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ever, and then only when you can be quite 
certain of success. The place where I 
caught the little sheep was very favorable 
for running them. 

The water of St. Mary’s Lake is strongly 
impregnated with alkali, and leaves a de- 
posit of that substance round the edge. 
The spot is in consequence much fre- 
quented by sheep, who, in common with 
all kinds of deer and cattle, are intensely 
fond of salt. In former days sheep used 
to come down nearly every morning to 
lick the alkali on the little plains sur- 
rounding the lake. The ground in the 
neighborhood is level, with three or four 
quite detached rocks jutting out of it, and 
on one side you can get down pretty close 
to the plain without showing yourself. | 
remember one day that same summer we 
passed the lake, a party of four of us with 
a string of packhorses, on our way to 
pitch camp for a few days high up on 
Long’s Peak for the purpose of hunting 
wapiti on the highest fells. I was riding 
behind when I heard Plunk barking furi- 
ously, and on galloping up found the cav- 
alcade halted at a little distance, Plunk 
half way up one of the masses of detached 
rock, barking vigorously, and every now 
and then making plunges towards a fine 
old patriarchal ram who stood on the top 
of the rock, and who, with feet placed 
close together and head stooped, followed 
every movement of the dog, presenting 
his massive horns to him at every point 
of attack. It was a very pretty sight. In 
front lay a green, grass-covered plain 
bounded by the little lake, vividly blue 
and sparkling under a summer breeze and 
the bright sun that shone on the white 
alkali that fringed its shores. On the far 
side of it the mountain rose, covered to 
the right with a thick growth of green 
young pine timber, but on the left burned 
and bare, and terminating in the great 
crags and cliffs of Sheep Mountain. In 
the foreground, piercing the green plain, 
rose a mass of red sandstone crowned 
with the massive and stately form of the 
defiant ram, while the huge dun-colored 
hound, bristling with rage, furiously bayed 
and rushed at him from below. The peo- 
ple at the ranche had roast mutton for 
dinner that night, and we had mutton 
chops for tea on Long’s Peak. That was 
the only time I ever killed a sheep with a 
hound, and it was a mere accident, for 
we ran across the sheep by chance. 
Plunk belonged to Mr. Evans, who at 
that time owned the ranche-house. He 
was the best dog for that kind of work 
I ever saw or heard of, for if he once 





“treed” a sheep he would hold him 
there for days. He got into many 
scrapes, poor beast; he was so eager, 
he would follow sheep anywhere, and on 
one or two occasions got into positions 
from which he could not have extricated 
himself without human aid. And in that 
way he met his fate. He got aftera band 
of sheep one day, and followed them 
away off out of sight and out of hearing. 
No distant note of baying came to the 
anxious ear of his master, who searched 
all that day for him fruitlessly till night- 
fall, and all the next day and many days 
equally in vain. Poor Plunk was never 
seen or heard of again. He must either 
have fallen over some cliff, or have 
jumped down upon some ledge from 
which he could not descend or ascend 
again, and there perished slowly and mis- 
erably of starvation. 

The mountain sheep is a magnificent 
animal, and the ram carries a splendid 
head. He is wild-looking and _pictur- 
esque, and exactly suits the character of 
the country in which he is found. I know 
nothing finer in nature than the massive 
form of a big old ram standing on some 
jutting point of a precipitous cliff amidst 
the grandeur of the mountains which are 
his home. It requires a good deal of pa- 
tience and perseverance to hunt the moun- 
tain sheep successfully. As a rule they 
are to be found on the highest peaks and 
the most inaccessible positions of the 
range, though in the rutting season, if 
you are fortunate enough to find a locality 
inhabited by sheep and undisturbed by 
man, they will come down and may be 
met with and killed with comparative 
ease. To hunt the animal with success, 
you must have a tolerably accurate idea 
of his manner$ and customs. The moun- 
tain sheep in Colorado come down to the 
foothills in the early spring, and return 
with their lambs about a month or-six 
weeks old in the month of June or July. 
The old rams stay up on the mountains, 
and seem to seek the highest crags for 
shelter, even during the terrible storms of 
winter. Of course the snow never lies 
on the more precipitous parts of the moun- 
tains, and there is plenty of long grass for 
them to feed upon, and they appear to 
prefer the shelter they obtain among the 
caves and caverns of the rocks to coming 
down lower on to more snow-encumbered 
regions, and seeking safety amongst the 
timber. They are very fond of alkali, like 
all other animals, and will run great risks 
to get a lick of salt every now and then; 
they will also come down to feed occasion- 
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ally on little plains and parks at the foot 
of the mountains. 

I have shot many, many sheep at one 
spot close to the margin of a shallow 
brackish pond. Finding that they gener- 
ally came down about eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning, I used to get 
there about seven, and sit down and wait 
patiently for them. I have seen them 
over and over again descend the moun- 
tain, skylarking among themselves, gal- 
loping down a few hundred yards and 
then stopping and looking out carefully 
all over the country. Finally they would 
descend to the pond, and, after some hesi- 
tation and a great deal of caution, would 
walk boldly out on the plain, and begin to 
lick the alkali and browse a little on the 
grass. 

They would stop down sometimes an 
hour or two if undisturbed, and I have 
often watched them simply to see what 
they would do. After a time they would 
scamper off again, butting each other 
with their heads in sport, and at last 
would clamber up the mountain-side and 
disappear. The great thing in sheep- 
hunting is to get above them; it is no 
use whatever trying to stalk a big ram 
by endeavoring to get up to him from 
underneath, because he is certain to see 
you. The only chance, if you know 
where he is likely to be, is to climb up 
above him and work gradually down; then 

you have a fair likelihood of coming upon 
ie. for he is accustomed to look below 
for danger. 

It is labor lost to follow their tracks. 
There is a certain great old ram that I 
know of which nobody has been able to 
kill yet. I have never seen him, but I 
know the size of his foot accurately. 

I followed him all day once some 
years ago, and he fooled me beautifully. 
I started out alone about seven o’clock 
one winter’s morning, and had not ridden 
more than three or four miles from the 
house in Estes Park when I struck a 
very large sheep-track plainly visible in 
the snow. I followed it a little while, 
tiil it seemed to be so fresh that I dis- 
mounted, tied up my horse, and proceeded 
on foot. The track was gigantic, and as 
it led right in the direction of the habi- 
tation of this particular old ram, I knew 
it must be his foot; so 1 determined to 
follow him all day if necessary on the 
chance of a shot. I left my bag and 
luncheon, took off my coat, and pre- 
pared myself for a long and arduous 
climb. 

As bad luck would have it, the sheep 
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was travelling along a very steep moun- 
tain-side all covered with Joose stones, and 
though I was in moccasins, which are the 
best wear for hunting, I could not move 
without making a noise, and I started my 
sheep. After walking about half an hour 
I came to the place where he had started, 
but followed on all the same, in the hope 
of getting sight of him, and presently 
came to another spot where he had stood 
and looked about him. He had no doubt 
caught sight.of me, for he had started 
off on a dead jump straight down a very 
steep ravine, at least a thousand feet 
deep, and equally precipitous on the 
other side. | yous make out his tracks 
going down, but could not see anything 
of him, although I sat down and care- 
fully examined the opposite face of the 
mountain with my glasses. So down I 
went, and presently struck his tracks 
again going up the other side. It was a 
terribly hard mountain to climb. It had 
once been clothed with a thick covering 
of pine-trees which had all been burned 
and blown down, and the ground was 
completely strewn with trunks of trees, 
smooth and slippery. I do not suppose 
that my foot touched the ground one- 
fourth of the distance, for I was obliged 
to walk along the trees, and hop and 
jump from one to the other, after the 
manner of a squirrel. Added to which 
inconvenience there was about a foot of 
snow on the ground, melted by the heat 
of the sun and frozen by the cold, so that 
a thick crust had formed, just strong 
enough to bear your weight about a sec- 
ond, then let you through plump to the 
ground. It was terrible ground to travel 
over, and it exhausted me, but I was in 
hopes it exhausted the sheep also, be- 
cause the footprints began to be deeply 
dyed with blood, showing that the sheep 
was cutting himself with the crust on the 
snow. I followed and followed my sheep, 
now and then stopping to use my glass, 
because the tracks were so fresh that I 
fancied he ought to be in sight; but I 
could not get a glimpse of him, and so 
imagining that he must be further off 
than J had supposed, I still followed the 
tracks till I got near the top of a moun- 
tain which forms a ridge or offshoot from 
the gigantic mass of Long’s Peak. 

Near the top of this ridge was a notch, 
through which, as I got nearer, I could see 
that the tracks led. I hurried us much 
as possible, thinking to myself that he 
could not be very far off, and that in all 
probability when I got to the top and 
looked down through the notch into Wil- 
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low Park beyond I should see him some- 
where below me, and have a good chance 
of a shot, or, at any rate, of a stalk. 

When I reached the top I found the 
tracks led down through the notch about 
twenty or thirty yards, and then stopped; 
and on looking about me I discovered 
that my friend, this crafty old ram, had 
gone down a little way so as to deceive 
me, had then made a violent leap on one 
side, gone straight back again through the 
notch, climbed up to the top of a pile of 
rocks there, and no doubt had been look- 
ing at me and laughing as I toiled labori- 
ously up the hillside after him until I got 
unpleasantly near, when he had started 
off in the direction of the top of Long’s 
Peak. It was now about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and of course I had to give 
up the chase and scramble down the 
mountain as best I could. The ground 
was so dangerous that I was obliged to 
g° very carefully, and it was dark ‘before 

got to the bottom of the deep ravine. 

I was very tired by this time, having 
been up before daylight, and working 
hard all day with nothing to eat; and I 
was getting awfully cold also, for I had 
left my coat behind. However, I had to 
climb up the opposite slope, which I 
eventually succeeded in doing, and then 
had to look for my coat, but could not 
find it anywhere. Then I searched for 
my luncheon bag, but could not find that 
either. ‘ 

It was pitch dark by this time, so I 
gave up the search for them, and began 
to look for my horse, but could not find 
him. 

It sounds very easy to remember where 
you left your horse, and to find him, but 
it is not such a simple matter when it is 

itch dark, when there is nothing particu- 
ar to mark the spot, and when you have 
the whole of Colorado to lookin. 1 did 
not know what to do. I could have 
walked back in two or three hours’ time, 
and would have done so, but | was afraid 
to leave my horse out all night, lest he 
should freeze to death. He was not 
hitched up by the bridle merely, but se- 
curely fastened with a strong new lariat, 
which he could not possibly have broken, 
so I kept hunting about until eventually J 
found the poor beast. How glad he was 
to see me! No doubt he had made up his 
mind to be deserted. 

It was a difficult job to get home, for I 
had to lead the horse a long way down 
the hillside, over ground thickly strewn 
with fallen trees, and the night was pitch 





swore, and he swore, if a horse can swear, 
and stumbled and blundered ; and we had 
a very bad time of it altogether till we got 
on more level ground, and 1 was able to 
get on his back and make rapid progress. 
We reached the shanty, pretty tired, 
about eleven o’clock at night. That old 
ram had fooled me completely, and I have 
never since had a chance of paying him 
out for it. DUNRAVEN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
UNCLE Z. 
‘Well, then,”’ I said at length, in despair, “if IT can- 


not read a book, I will write one.’’ — Preface te 
“ Tales of a Traveller,’’ by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE NIGHT OF THE STORM. 


IMAGINE, then, a large Alpine farm- 
house, on the side wall of which, as I 
approached it, hung an enormous cru- 
cifix. The roof in front projected at 
least eight feet over the road, and formed 
a capital awning against the sun’s rays, 
or, as we then found it, against the drench- 
ing rain. Under this awning a double 
staircase of stone led to the principal 
floor of the house. As far as I could 
make out, the lower part was devoted to 
storehouses for hay and provender of all 
kinds, and to stabling for horses. 

The house was built against the moun- 
tain’s side, and a great deal of the left- 
hand compartment, after the stairs were 
ascended, was given up tothe cows. At 
all events, the strangers’ apartments were 
allon the right. They were approached 
by a long, low hall, where refreshment 
was spread for the retainers, and which 
was separated from the smaller dais or 
raised part, which was set apart for guests 
of a higher quality, by a light wooden 
screen, with aioe inthecentre. I might 
almost compare the arrangement to the 
separation of the chancel from the nave 
in some old-fashioned, unrestored village 
church. 

A few words from my attendant, and 
the whisper of Count Z.’s name, immedi- 
ately secured the obsequious and some- 
what officious services of the landlord. 
A tough fowl, eggs, bacon, and sour kraut, 
were soon at my disposal, and a bottle of 
Rhine wine of not very inferior quality. 
It was a very peculiar room, or rather 
segment of the hall — the low window on 


| two sides, a ladder leading up to my sleep- 


dark. I blundered and stumbled, and I | ing-chamber on the third side, and the 
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hall on the other. To this latter my host 
ultimately retired, and joining the party 
more congenial to his tastes, added his 
own harsh voice to the unflagging con- 
versation which arose, and with which, 
had it not been for the general hubbub, I 
could myself easily have taken part. On 
looking through the open part of the 
screen, I could see that the numbers had 
increased. The laborers on the farm 
were at the lowest end, and one or two 
travellers besides had been driven in for 
shelter against the storm, which now had 
increased alarmingly. Nearest to me on 
the long bench, I again detected my dé¢e 
noire Ulric taking his full share of the 
talk, and evidently listened to with re- 
spect, and not least so by the master of 
the inn. 

A terrific crash of thunder now shook 
the house, following a vivid blaze of light- 
ning, which lighted up the hall more than 
the dismal candles which had been set 
there forthe purpose. This flash showed 
me clearly every individual of the party, 
—a strange, but picturesque grouping, 
and one which caused me to ask myself, 
somewhat pertinently, how, and why, I 
came to be a fellow-guest in such a com- 
pany? Indeed there was. something 
rather sad and ludicrous in my privilege 
of sitting apart from the rest, whilst the 
fumes of the beer and the smoke of the 
tobacco affected equally my side of the 
room, and whilst I could ill distinguish 
the subjects of their talk. 

It was, however, soon evident that the 
storm was considered serious. The voices 
became more hushed, though one or two 
expressions as to the uncanny character 
of the night found their way to my ears; 
and at last the host thought it wise to 
interfere. It was ill separating, he said, 
in such a tumult of the elements (perhaps 
in this he may have had some object in 
keeping up the sale of his liquor), and he 
had known the effect on the spirits of as 
bad a night charmed by a good tale. And 
who could tell a better one, when he 
chose, than Ulric the watchmaker from 
Triberg? On this there was a buzz of 
general approval, and then urgent calls 
upon my adversary — for so I had begun 
to reckon him—for a story. Half flat- 
tered by the request, half relbectont to lay 
down his pipe, the strange man announced 
his readiness to comply ; and when silence 
was established, he began in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice, and in better German than I 
expected. He might, I thought, have 
learned it by heart out of a book, but, at 
any rate, I could not forbear listening. 1 





heard easily, and my attention did not 
ag. 

Even now I can give some notion of 
the tale, which found its way shortly af- 
terwards into some of the annuals which 
were the fashion fifty or sixty years ago, 
but of course with a good many varieties 
of detail. Ulric’s story ran really after 
this fashion : — 

A Scotch nobleman of great distinc- 
tion (I do not venture to give the real 
name), who lived in the middle of the last 
century, had a favorite deer-hound, a per- 
fect animal of its kind, but for one defect 
— it was a sheep killer; and its propen- 
sity to destroy that harmless and useful 
creature was so rooted in its very nature, 
that when the opportunity occurred, no 
remonstrance was of any avail. Accusa- 
tions are never wanting against a favor- 
ite, and least of all when they are well 
founded. But then the accused one had 
a compensating virtue — the dog adored 
its master. And the duke was so sensi- 
ble to the animal's affection, that they 
were rarely separate. Nevertheless, when 
absence from home and unavoidable du- 
ties did cause them to go in different 
directions, the old offence was repeated, 
and the bitter complaints were renewed. 
At length they became irresistible. 

The steward of the household pointed 
out in such strong language the impru- 
dence of keeping a carnivorous beast, 
which, however tame in the company of 
its master, immediately on leaving it 
changed its nature, and fell like a tiger 
on whole flocks of sheep, that the duke, 
with a groan, promised that, upon the 
next act of murder, Bevis should himself 
be put to death; and for some time he 
kept a watchful guard over his favorite. 

But on some unhappy occasion the 
same temptation recurred, and the evi- 
dence could not be gainsaid. Bevis was 
the culprit. The duke hurried off to a 
distant estate, and left orders for his exe- 
cution. On his return, however, after a 
few days, his valet told him that he had 
heard to his surprise that Bevis was not 
dead; for though search was made in all 
directions for the murderer, as soon as 
the stern edict had gone torth, he could 
nowhere be found. The master’s curios- 
ity was aroused, and the search was re- 
newed still more keenly, but all to no 
purpose, — there was no trace of the 
condemned criminal. 

Two or three years elapsed, and the 
duke, though not radically ill, was much 
recommended by his physicians to travel 
on the Continent—a far more entire 
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change in those days than in ours. Such 
tours were not lightly undertaken by a 
person of quality, and the duke pote: Se 
to France and to Italy with the retinue 
due to his position. He was returning 
home through Switzerland, intending to 
visit the castled Rhine before his return 
to Scotland, when, excited by the conver- 
sation of some travellers whom he met at 
Schaffhausen, he determined to vary his 
route, and to travel on horseback through 
at least some portion of the:Black Forest. 

A loud clap of thunder here followed a 
blaze of lightning so quickly, that the 
story-teller and his audience thought it 
more prudent to shift their seats; but 
with undiminished interest they entreated 
him to continue. I confess I found my- 
self standing close to the partition screen, 
and almost glued to it, in my eagerness 
not to miss the words of the speaker, 
whose peculiar accents seemed to har- 
monize so well with the weird scene and 
his strange narrative. 

Ulric continued. The duke, hearing 
that the accommodation afforded by the 
forest was of the roughest kind, deter- 
mined to send all his other servants to 
Strasburg to await his arrival, whilst he 
with one attendant only would perform a 
somewhat adventurous journey, and re- 
join them before long. 

Both he and his chosen domestic were 
well armed and well mounted, and they 
had secured the services of a strong, able- 
bodied guide, thoroughly acquainted with 
the forest, and said to be one on whom 
they might rely,—the more so, as the 
reward offered for the task required of 
him was of unusual munificence. 

The plan was arranged duly; and the 
nobleman and his two companions were 
soon plunged in the monotonous mazes of 
the pine forest. Without question in 
those days it was somewhat of a wild 
venture. Certain resting-places, however, 
had been carefully determined for each 
night’s halting-place, and at the end of 
two consecutive days’ journeys, the trav- 
ellers found themselves exactly in the vil- 
lage where they expected to be. But on 


the afternoon of the third day, the guide, 


whose dialect was very imperfectly un- 
derstood by the two pe Shee of the party, 
contrived to explain to them that his horse 
could go no farther, and that he proposed 
to stop for the night at a long-roofed 
tavern, which he pointed out in a valley 
below them. For some hours the duke 
had observed that their track had been 
less and less frequented, and there was 
something in the man’s manner which 





made him think the present suggestion 
suspicious, so he endeavored to insist on 
the fulfilment of the bargain, that he 
should sleep that night in the village of 
N——. But the guide was obstinate, and 
pointed still to the house in the offing. 
The duke long refused to give way, and 
pretended to ride on without him; but his 
attendant urged the utter hopelessness of 
finding the road without guide or map, 
and a heavy shower of rain coming on at 
the same time decided the point. They 
made for the inn which had been selected 
for them, and found on their nearer ap- 
proach that, though it had the look of 
having been intended for something bet- 
ter than an inn, and resembled rather a 
large, roomy, though deserted mansion, it 
had a sombre and discouraging appear- 
ance. 

On arriving at the entrance, the duke 
gave his horse to the servant, bidding 
him take good care of the beasts, whilst 
he made some inspection of their own 
apartments; and then hurried up the 
steps, for the house seemed constructed 
very much on the plan of the one which 
we were now occupying. 

Imagine his surprise, to find a greeting 
from his long-lost Bevis, who rushed into 
his arms, and displayed every token of 
affection of which his canine nature was 
capable. The duke was bewildered, but 
felt that at least he had another friend on 
his side in the event of one being re- 
quired; and the appearance of the land- 
lord, who stood grimly watching the rec- 
ognition, gave at once the impression that 
the aid of another ally might really prove 
very welcome, for this man had a sinister 
and ferocious expression of countenance, 
and seemed 


Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame. 


He gave the new guest a rough greeting, 
and told him he must be content with 
such fare as he could get; but that his 
best room up-stairs. was prepared for his 
sleeping-chamber. 

The viands were not tempting, so the 
duke retired early to his resting-place for 
the night. The dog never left him. His 
first step was to call for his servant, 
a trusty Highlandman, and explain to 
him that he was not satisfied with the 
aspect of the inn; and he was the more 
confirmed in his suspicions when the man 
replied, that two or three men whom he 
had seen about the premises looked more 
suited for a jail than for an honest man’s 
dwelling-house. Upon this the master 
said that he wished him to sleep in the 
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stables with the horses, which were to be 
well fed and cared for, and he must have 
them ready to start within four hours of 
the present time. If all went well, he 
would call him —but if otherwise, he 
would throw down a largish stone (he had 
procured two) so close to the stabling, that 
he would not fail to hear the noise. Then 

ointing to a ladder, he said: “ Place the 
adder against this window, and I shall be 
ready to descend at once, and to ride off 
without delay. This door,” the duke add- 
ed, “ has a good bolt ; and with a brace of 
pistols and old Bevis, I shall be able to 
guard myself against any three ruffians.” 
The dog looked wistfully both at the man 
and the master, as if approving of the 
scheme. The servant, aghast, stared at 
the dog, and said, “ I do not know how he 
is here; it is too wonderful for me: but 
he is sent here for some good end; and I 
have more faith in him than in the pistols. 
I do not mean to sleep much to-night, and 
I am not far off.” 

And so it was arranged. 

Strange to say, the landlord seemed to 
make no objection to the plan of the man 
sleeping in the stables. He gave him a 
heap of fresh fern-litter for his bed, and 
allowed the key to remain with him. 

The duke, left to himself, then pro- 
ceeded to bar his door with the large iron 
bolt, and took a survey of his own couch. 
It was a large, old-fashioned bed with four 
posts sustaining a heavy top, and draped 
with curtains of faded tapestry. It was 
not a very inviting retreat for a summer 
night, but then a wearied man might have 
made shift with a worse one; and so, 
without much more ado, he prepared to 
throw himself upon it, dispensing with 
the taking off his clothes, and laying his 
pistols on an oaken bench by his side. 

He met, however, with an opposition 
from a very unexpected quarter. For no 
sooner did his hands touch the bed than 
he felt his coat seized by his canine com- 
panion, and dragged in the opposite direc- 
tion, at the risk of its being torn from his 
body. In vain, by rough or gentle meas- 
ures, he tried to induce the animal to de- 
sist. The dog clung to his clothes, and 
tugged them towards the window as soon 
as he drew nigh to the charmed spot. A 
low, subdued whine accompanied at times 
these efforts, which had all the effect of a 
mysterious whisper. 

The traveller was aghast. 

All seemed to harmonize with his pre- 
conceived apprehensions. At length, de- 
termined on snatching some short repose, 
he clutched the upper covering from the 





bed, and making himself as comfortable 
as he could in a corner of the room, he 
rested — for it could hardly be said that 
he slept—with Bevis crouching at his 
feet. 

In about two hours an uneasy agitation 
of his even more watchful comrade 
aroused him from his broken slumber- 
ings, and he became aware of some move- 
ment in the direction of the bed. He had 
before drawn the curtains of the windows, 
and there was just sufficient light from 
the summer night to enable him to ob- 
serve a little of what was going on. Hor- 
ror! the heavy top of the bedstead was 
descending very slowly —very silently — 
over the four posts which had seemed to 
sustain it. The four posts were left 
standing in the air; and finally, the soft 
mass was stayed by the bed itself, on 
which he was supposed to be asleep, and 
where now he at once perceived that he 
should have found a grave by suffocation. 

Whether or not the whole was not sus- 
pended on a trap-door, and was to van- 
ish altogether into the cellars below, 
where his corpse could easily have been 
disposed of after the bedstead had been 
drawn up into its original position, the 
duke was too agitated to investigate. No 
time was to be lost, if escape were still 
possible. He secured his coat and pistols 
in a few seconds, opened the window 
gently, threw the stone just outside the 
stable-door — the preconcerted signal, 
which was immediately recognized. Ina 
few minutes the ladder was placed against 
the window, and the doomed nobleman 
and his servant had mounted their horses, 
and were far advanced on the road which 
they had left behind them on the preced- 
ing evening. It would have been danger- 
ous to have interfered with them, even if 
their flight had been detected as they 
set out; and Ulric said, “They never 
knew ™ 

But here broke out a chorus of the 
voices of the listeners — “ But the dog!” 
“But Bevis!” “ The faithfuldog!” Be- 
fore the narrator could reply, both he and 
his auditors were awed into silence by a 
noise which vibrated through the whole 
building, and which again followed close 
upon a flash of lightning that not only filled 
the apartment we occupied, but seemed 
to play about the knives left scattered 
upon the table after the supper had been 
consumed. The storm had now reached 
its climax, and J have never since seemed 
to have been so entirely in the midst of 
the very thunder-cloud itself. Simul- 
taneously with the clap came the crack- 











ing, bursting, rending to pieces of a large 
oak which nearly adjoined the building, 
and of which the fragments seemed scat- 
tered everywhere, so that some reached 
the house, and broke several panes of 
glass. One might have fancied that the 
house itself had been struck, and was 
ready to fall in pieces. And then the 
rain came down like a river. Wild and 
uncouth was the sight to me, who was 
peering through the wooden screen, — 
the lighting up of those terrified counte- 
nances, and Ulric’s fantastic figure look- 
ing scarcely human, as he veiled his face 
with his hand, and turned away from the 
glare. 

There was no more story-telling that 
night. Silent and scared, each man as 
best he could sought out the resting-place 
appointed for him. 

I myself hastened to climb the ladder 
which conducted to my bedroom —a room 
of honor, no doubt, but certainly on such 
a night not a very comfortable one; for 
the same sort of long, low window as in 
the room below, ran round two sides of 
this one, and the pretence of a curtain 
could not conceal repeated gleams of 
lightning, which seemed to surround the 
building. My mind was occupied with 
the strange tale which I had just heard; 
and I could not suppress certain uneasy 
feelings about my own position and sur- 
roundings. But I fortified myself in the 
security afforded by my kinsmanship to 
Uncle Z.; and so, much tired, soon fell 
asleep. Still I dreamt, if I recollect 


rightly, about a vain endeavor to reach. 


my mother’s sitting-room at home, which 
I was continually hindered from doing by 
the zeal of my Newfoundland, who refused 
mysteriously to let me pass. But the 
vision passed into other phantasmagoria, 
and when I awoke in the morning I found 
the summer sun had already overtopped 
the neighboring mountains; and, in fact, 
I had overslept myself two hours. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FOREST IN THE SUNSHINE. 


ALL was ready for our departure, as 
soon as I had broken fast. All was 
bright and glorious. The sun sparkled 
in myriads of tiny mirrors of raindrops; 
and only the shattered oak, shivered into 
wedges of splinters, told outside of the 
destructive storm of the night. There 
was no pretext for any delay. The hang- 
ers-on of the inn were curious to see the 
English gentleman go away — he who, in 
some wonderful way, was a relative of the 
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well-known Count Z. My grim host — 
for I remember he too was singularly ugly 
—stood grinning and bowing; and after 
holding the stirrup of my saddle, insisted 
on shaking hands with me: and though it 
was a ceremony which, as I said before, I 
was unused at that time to practise with 
my inferiors, half amused and half con- 
descendingly, I allowed him to do so. 
Then we fairly started. I and Fritz led 
the way; but first of all I cast a look 
around for the story-teller of the previous 
night, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
Fritz seemed to guess my thoughts, and 
said, — 

“Ulric has gone forward three hours 
ago. He knows the forest so well, that 
he will reach home long before we can 
reach it: yonder, probably, was his path 
through the thick wood; we with our 
horses must keep to a broader and freer 
track.” So saying, he began to descend 
the road, which led on in the direction 
below the lake ; and as soon as we neared 
the stream which ran down the hollow, 
the road as usual kept pretty close to it. 
But it was so full ion the rain of the 
preceding night, that in some places the 
torrent overflowed it, threatening to de- 
stroy all that came in opposition to it. 

We were travelling in a westerly direc- 
tion, and a rude sign-post had intimated 
that the road ultimately led to Donau- 
schwingen. I had no very good map with 
me, only a pocket compass: but from a 
large map, which I had tried to study 
when I was at Freiburg, it seemed to me 
all along that our route was a circuitous 
one. I spoke to our guide on the subject, 
who merely said that, long or short, it was 
the road he had been ordered to conduct 
me; but he added, “As to the general 
bearing, you are correct ; but you will not 
long have cause to complain, for yonder, 
where the pine was broken by last night’s 
tempest, we make another turn.” And 
he was right: at the point indicated, a 
road descended obliquely on the left from 
the side of the mountain up which at 
once we began to ascend, and I then found 
that now our bearings were pretty steadily 
to the north, with a slight inclination to 
the west; and soon we were in the very 
depths of the noble forest, which hung 
over the valley we had left. 

I was amazed at the timber, so unlike 
any 1 could recall in England—so 
straight, so majestic, so wild, and yet with 
an appearance of having been cared for. 
Sometimes they reminded me of the war- 
riors in the prophet Joel’s army, of whom 
it was said, “ They shall march every one 
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on his ways, and they shall not break their 
ranks: neither shall one thrust another ; 
they shall walk every one in his path.” * 
And again, often I found myself mut- 
tering the charming lines of Spenser (and 
who better has described forest scen- 
ery ?)— 
A shadie grove not farr away they spide, 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Where loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride, 
Did _— so broad, that heavens light did 
ide, 
Not perceable with power of any starr: 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward 
farre. 
Faire harbour that them seems, so in they en- 
tred ar. 


And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward 

led. ‘ 
oying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 
hich, therein shrouded from the tempest 

dred, 

Seemd in their song to scorne the cruell sky. 

Much can they praise the trees so straight 
and hy, z 

The sayling Pine, etc.t 


There I confess that day the propriety 
of the quotation was somewhat lost, for 
some hours it was everywhere the pine — 
the “ sayling pine,” certainly. With many 
of them it might be said with exactness, 
without the hyperbole of Milton, 


The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great Ammiral, 


would be required to compete. All my 
tree love was raised to the highest pitch, 
and was satisfied. Moreover, I think that 
I learned on that day some lessons in 
landscape gardening which I have never 
forgotten, and which I continue to value, 
—although sometimes I have to pay 
dearly for the tastes I have formed, from 
the affronts done to its first principles, 
when property — tree property especially 
—falls into untaught, uneducated, and 
conceited hands. 

But all this does not affect my story. 
On I rode, not only with the freshness of 
youth, but with the power of enjoying na- 
ture aright, into which secret my father’s 
refined judgment had early trained and 
initiated me. Engrossed by the quick 
succession of pleasant sights and sounds, 
I made but few notes of the haltings, and 


' the villages, and a hundred little charac- 


teristics which, on a drearier journey, I 


* Joel ii. 7, 8. 
t Faerie Graces, canto i. 7, 8 





a have occupied myself in making, 
and which, I dare say, at the moment, I 
persuaded myself that I was never likely 
to forget. In riper years I have made 
acquaintance with a passage in the writ- 
ings of Samuel Johnson, which, ona care- 
ful perusal lately, I think were well 
worthy of their former reputation, and I 
have heen struck with the truth of his 
keen observation on the forgetfulness of 
travellers. After speaking of the snares 
of imperfect mensuration, he says : — 

“ An observer, deeply impressed by any 
remarkable spectacle, does not suppose 
that the traces will soon vanish from his 
mind, and having commonly no great 
convenience for writing, defers the de- 
scription to a time of more leisure and 
better accommodation. He who has not 
made the experiment, or who is not ac- 
customed to require rigorous accuracy 
from himself, will scarcely believe how 
much a few hours take from certainty of 
knowledge and distinctness of imagery: 
how the succession of objects will be 
broken, how separate parts will be con- 
fused, and how many particular features 
and discriminations will be compressed 
and conglobated into one gross and gen- 
eral idea.” 

During my tour I might, owing to the 
frequent use of a note-book, which re- 
quired a pencil rather than a pen, have 
fancied myself more accurate than most 
travellers. But alas! on looking back, I 
often find the Aiatus valde deflendus, and 
miss the train of ideas which could have 
been supplied by a single line of distinct 
writing-upon the spot. And so it is, that 
whilst the general impression of the first 
part of my journey on that day seems 
indelible on my memory, the reader is 
spared many details of the subsequent 
portion of it, with which his imagination 
may easily dispense. 

In due time, however, but late in the 
afternoon, we toiled up a somewhat tedi- 
ous ascent, and found ourselves on a very 
elevated plateau, where some extensive 
clearing had been made. Here and there 
a few stunted pines seemed to have been 
left to shelter isolated pieces of granite 
rock. 

My attention was also soon arrested by 
another feature — a small but rapidly in- 
creasing stream, of dark color, but, as I 
presently discovered, of a depth remark- 
able when compared with the width of 
the water. This stream seemed to pur- 
sue its way with a determination and a 
fulness which became quite a fascination ; 
and my guide, remarking my attention to 
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it, uttered the words, “ The Fallbach ! — 
the journey will soon be over;” and he 
pointed his finger to an aperture, which 
gave an entrance into a mass ‘of trees 
which appeared to be a continuance of our 
old forest. 

As we passed on, the stream disap- 
peared round a lump of rock, and we did 
not catch sight of it again until we reached 
the wood, and then, for the first time, the 
roar of the cataract filled my ears, and I 
found that the Fallbach, now a large body 
of water, was tumbling over an enormous 
ledge of granite, and taking its first leap 
into a valley nearly five hundred feet be- 
low us. 

The scene was perfectly novel to me 
then, and I do not consider that my after 
experience can conjure up any combina- 
tion of rock and water which, in its own 
way, outrivals the exquisite beauty of this 
fall, or rather of this succession of falls. 

The narrowed chasm which the im- 
mense weight of the water seemed to 
have worked out for itself, was overhung 
with pines in every variety of position — 
some having fallen across or along the 
stream, and by their attitude looking as 
if they were to serve as bridges or sylvan 
balustrades, in order to tempt the travel- 
ler to a nearer inspection of this wonder 
of nature. Beautiful ferns dressed the 
dark masses of rock. Lovely flowers 
seemed to dare to stand in the strength 
of their own beauty, and to venture almost 
into the very vortex of the water, — for 
though in general the sweep of the torrent 
was the characteristic of the fall, yet there 
were at least seven distinct stages where 
that character was interrupted, and where 
the river, after some precipitous descent, 
seemed to pause and rest in basins which 
its force had hewn out of rock, before it 
continued its more hasty plunge. 

A very steep zigzag road, or rather path, 
worn chiefly by the steps of the peasants, 
who had communication with the town en- 
sconced below, brought us to new turns 
from which we could detect the not unwel- 
come.sight to the weary, of clustering 
houses in the distance; and with careful 
steps our little cavalcade descended in the 
same direction. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOME OF UNCLE Z. 


As the ons ot path became level with 
the last receptacle of the actual cataract, I 
can remember that three steep valleys 
seemed to meet at its temporary resting- 
place; and the three mountainous hills 
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which rose in the separate directions gave 
the name to Triberg, the busy little town 
of clockmakers, which occupied the valle 

in front of us. Down this valley the Fall- 
back sti!l continued its impetuous course. 
But this was not at present our exact des- 
tination. Turning a little to ghe right, we 
proceeded to mount up a small hill some- 
what separate from the wooded mass be- 
hind it, and we were soon at the summit, 
which was occupied by my uncle’s home. 
A strange abode certainly, for one-half of 
it seemed like the better class of farm- 
houses of the country — roomy enough; 
and from its situation, enabling the owner 
to arrange what might be called the farm 
portion of the establishment on the side 
of the declivity, so that the dwelling-house 
did not stand over it immediately, which 
added not a little to its freshness and 
repose. There was, however, the double 
staircase in the front, over which the roof 
gave a complete and comfortable shelter. 

The windows were long and narrow, 
and continuous round the house, — very 
like the picturesque inn which I described 
in the former chapter, with its long hall 
and separated dais, so that the reader 
may easily picture to himself this part of 
it. But the peculiarity of this homestead 
was, that it was attached to the massive 
tower of an old castle. The tower was 
about three stories high, and exclusively 
occupied, as I soon learnt, by the proprie- 
tor. Here was his study, which would 
have been spacious had it not been for 
the medley of the contents stored within 
it-—- books in old vellum bindings, pic- 
tures in quaint frames, weapons of war 
and of the chase, a strange collection of 
historical-looking furniture, a huge stove 
covered and concealed by tiles of ancient 
porcelain, and above all, an organ, with 
pipes diversely decorated, which occupied 
a large portion of this vaulted chamber. 
Above this room was the sleeping-room, 
and between this apartment and the mod- 
ern house was an oratory and a passage. 
The oratory was approached by a short 
stair, which was also connected with the 
dining-hall and with the bedroom; whilst 
above this tier, again, was a lumber-room, 
which had access to a small gallery, from 
which there was a view of the town of 
Triberg; and the tower was crowned with 
a sharp-pitched roof, surmounted by a 
weathercock, and the figure of a weather- 
beaten angel. 

All these peculiarities were not appar- 
ent to me at first, but they describe the 
general character to the reader, so that he 
may understand the sort of residence into 
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which I was entering. At first the mere 
accidents of the scene served only to 
make the living inmates more conspicu- 
ously present with me. There was an 
old valet, a picturesquely-dressed house- 
keeper, not so very old, but fairly ad- 
vanced in gears. I felt rather than saw 
that Ulric was on the other side, and I 
both saw and felt that it was Uncle Z. 
who was about to fold me in his arms. 

I can see him now, indeed: a tall and 
rather gaunt figure, with somewhat of the 
bearing of a soldier added to a dignity 
which seemed peculiarly his own. There 
was a look of past cares in his expression, 
which seemed to be constantly repelled 
by relays of holy thoughts —at times by 
a devotional expression almost monkish ; 
and still there was ever a delightful smile 
at hand, which united him to earthly in- 
terests, and which, I could fancy, endeared 
all mankind to him as a_ brotherhood. 
Yes; my recollection, if it was ever im- 
perfect, would be helped by that old 
French miniature, which my mother kept 
always in her desk, and which I keep as 
religiously on the nail which marks the 
centre of my mantelpiece. The portrait 
is that of a handsome young man in the 
dress of an Austrian officer, in white fac- 
ings and much gold lace, which has the 
material to form such a face as I then 

azed on it for the first time. And yet, 
in spite of the superadded load of years, 
how incomparably superior is the portrait 
furnished by my memory! How much 
more there was to look at, in the story of 
struggles undergone, of temptations van- 
quished, of degrees of excellence reached 
by suffering, of a resignation which spoke 
of an inward peace, and gave a dim reflec- 
tion of a coming beauty which would 
supersede every mark of sorrow, and be 
eternal! 

Certainly there is sometimes a beauty 
of age which is far higher in its charac- 
ter, and more lasting, than the beauty of 
youth. But I do not say that it always 
ripens thus: it is the result of many sor- 
rows, and heart struggles, and disappoint- 
ments, and of certain other ingredients, 
which, alas! are not often largely mixed 
up with the tale of human life. 

Yes, I can see now both the form and 
the countenance, and they were set off by 
a velvet cap above the face, and an ample 
ruff of lace below, which emerged from a 
black, tight-fitting coat, ending in panta- 
loons which grew tight as they approached 
the ankles, but which were really shrouded 
beneath in tall boots, having the appen- 
dage of a tassel at the top. 
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After the first embrace he held me back 
at arm’s length, as if to take an exact 
survey of every lineament of my features, 
and then with great politeness asked me 
after both my parents, then specially, and 
with marked emotion, after my mother. 

“ You are like her,” he said — “ you are 
like her; and you are right welcome to 
her brother’s home, such as itis. I hope 
you will find some interest in it for her 
sake, and that hereafter you may like it 
as some remembrance of myself. 

“ But it is ill talking with a hungr 
guest; you need the refreshment which 
Gretchen has provided for you. I will 
speak with you afterwards on the subjects 
which touch the feelings.” 

He then led me by the hand into the 
long hall, of which I have somewhat an- 
ticipated the description as resembling in 
shape that of the rambling inn of the 
previous evening. But as regards inter- 
nal decoration, there was but little like- 
ness, for this was picturesquely adorned 
with stag’s horns and other trophies of 
the chase, a few pictures in oil, and some 
rather rude but expressive carvings of 
figures in wood-work, which had been so 
fastened against the walls as to seem 
part of the original structure. In the 
upper part of the room, beyond the screen, 
the walls were hung with faded tapestry, 
and the solid oak table was covered with 
a white cloth, on which wooden trenchers 
and a black leather jack formed an odd 
contrast to some other appendages to the 
dinner table, which were of solid silver, 
burnished as brightly as Poynder, the 
butler.at home, would have rubbed them 
up. 
PAlmost as we entered, a steaming soup 
was being brought in after me; and my 
uncle pointed to a high-backed chair, and 
bade me say my grace and eat with a 
good appetite, “and then rest, for our 
mountain air is sharp, and your ride has 
been a long one.” And he added, “I at 
this moment have other duties.” 

He opened a small door somewhat con- 
cealed by the tapestry, and at once has- 
tened through it, to my surprise not 
alone; Ulric with noiseless step followed 
after him. The door through which they 
passed was the one which connected the 
modern building with the tower. 

When I had finished my repast, the 
housekeeper, dressed in the most ap- 
proved style of the peasants of that dis- 
trict, offered to show me my apartment, 
which indeed was not far off, for drawin 
aside a curtain over a recess in the wall, 
I saw a kind of ladder staircase, which 
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took me at once into my bed-chamber; 
and with a kindly smile she wished me 
“sweet dreams,” and left me again to 
— with a small lamp burning on the 
table. This lamp was unnecessary, as 
the glow of the summer evening still 
lingered on the pine-clad summit of the 
opposite mountain, and on the long stretch 
oF the narrow window, which, innocent 
of curtain or shutter, caught every ray of 
light. 

» opened the casement, and saw the 
moon rising in another direction. The 
air was soft and balmy. The night was 
still, Early risers and early roosters, the 
neighboring townspeople had almost all 
sought their rest. I, too, was much fa- 
tigued with my long ride. 1 sat down on 
the chair, and before I was undressed, 
fell asleep, and soundly. 

When I awoke, I was still fancying 
myself in a dream, so peaceful was the 
quiet beauty of that night. The moon 
then was “riding in her highest noon.” 

All, however, was not hushed as it had 
been before my slumber. That wonder- 
ful symphony in Haydn’s “Creation,” 
which v seer the rising of the first 
moon, was blending as it were with the 
silence, and seemed imparting to it the 
music of the spheres. I again crept in a 
sort of delicious awe to the window-sill. 
The sounds were stealing from some mel- 
low organ in the old tower, and it was 
played by masterly hands. As my guide 
had said, Count Z. was no common musi- 
cian. 

As the notes died away, I stood enrapt, 
like Milton’s matchless description of our 
first parent after the angel’s converse, 
and 

thought him still speaking, 
Still stood fixed to hear. 


But it ended, as end all pleasant things 
on earth, and then I went to bed in the 
orthodox fashion, but not without a feel- 
ing of fervent thankfulness mingling with 
my usual prayer, that I had been allowed 
to reach so choice a harbor in my young 
life’s voyage; and, full of an undescribed 
hope about the future, before many min- 
utes was again asleep. 

It will perhaps be forgiven me that I 
did not soon awake, and I came down 
with a well-arranged little German speech 
for my uncle to apologize for my delay. 
It was a lost effort on my part. My 
breakfast was ready in atrice. But there 
was no host. 

Gretchen, the housekeeper, soon ap- 
peared to do the honors in his stead. 





The count, she said, had gone on a long 
expedition, which he could not avoid; 
but toward evening he hoped to be again 
with me. He begged to be forgiven for 
any apparent want of courtesy, and in- 
deed (the message ran) was himself to be 
pitied, inasmuch as he lost the pleasure 
of introducing a nephew, who had trav- 
elled so far to see him, to the scenery of 
which he was so proud. But he was sure 
that I could enjoy much without him; 
and if I wished to go far into the forest, 
Ulric, who knew every track in it, would 
gladly accompany me, and could easily 
be summoned. I gave a slight shudder 
at this proposal, and said, that no doubt 
there was quite sufficient in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood to occupy me until the 
count’s return, and that I should need no 
guide, — perhaps she herself would show 
me some points of interest about the 
house, the old tower, the immediate sur- 
roundings. She shook her head. No: 
my Count Z. would like himself to explain 
whatever there was of interest about the 
old tower and its curiosities; she would 
not attempt it. She hoped I had slept 
well in my chamber the first night, and 
was pleased with what I had seen. I 
replied that I had been delightfully re- 
freshed, and was enchanted with a new 
world, into which I seemed to have been 
transported suddenly. I only could re- 
gret (this I believe I said somewhat 
haughtily, for already my vanity was 
somewhat piqued by his absence) that my 
uncle had found it necessary to leave me 
alone among its charms. 

“No doubt,” she replied coldly, “the 
count had thought it necessary, and what 
wd count ruled necessary was always 
right.’ : 

ss Has he gone on horseback?” I in- 
quired carelessly, but in reality my curi- 
osity was much aroused. 

“No,” she answered; “you rode his 
favorite horse for the last two days, and 
the animal requires rest.” 

“ Really gone this long expedition on 
foot? Has he many neighbors whom he 
visits? Are there many castles in the 
vicinity of Triberg?” 1 remembered, as 
I spoke, the many comfortable countr 
houses near my old home, and the well- 
made roads by which we had access to 
them. 

“The count has no neighbors of his 
own station in life for many long miles 
from hence. The duke of Baden owns 
all, — indeed this castle and its privileges 
are granted to the count only for a life- 
time.” 
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“Has he a right, then, to pursue the 
game of the forest?” 

“Yes; but he rarely avails himself of 
the license. He only kills that which is 
necessary for his own table, or for special 
cases of sicknesses among the poor.” 

“Sicknesses!— and among the poor! 
What has the count to do with either?” 

“Ah,” said Gretchen, preparing to 
leave the room, — “you as yet little un- 
derstand the count, your uncle.” 

“ Stay,” I said. “1 must confess as yet 
I do not; but I should much like to do 
so,—and perhaps you might help. I 
really should be much obliged if you 
would only say what has moved my uncle 
to goon this distant expedition on foot, 
on the first day on which he was to enter- 
tain his sister’s son.” 

Gretchen turned towards me more 
kindly, and said, “Sir Englishman, I be- 
lieve you are not of the old faith; but the 
count is, above all, a Christian, and he 
acts according to the precepts of the 
Saviour,— 1 might say, with reverence, 
according to his example.” 

“I do not quite follow your words, 
though I hope I also am a Christian. 
How mean you?” 

There was something very solemn in 
the quiet dignity of her reply: “1 mean, 
that the count goes about doing good.” 

“ Still I do not quite understand.” 

“ Ah, sir Englishman, and you will not 
till you catch something of the feeling 
which actuates your uncle. The people 
in this forest are very poor. The watch- 
makers of the town are rather better off 
than the woodmen and the charcoal-burn- 
ers; but even the town people are some- 
times poor enough, when the orders from 
Geneva, or Baden, or Munich come in 
slowly. But the peasants are at all times 
ill provided ; and in sickness the want is 
terrible. Doctors, too, are scarce; and 
doctors are very costly when they can be 
found. The count is gone to a family 
well-nigh crushed with sickness. He 
takes with him simple medicines : a youth 
who came to entreat his presence carries 
wine and a little meat. If it were not 
such fine weather, it would be like good 
King Winceslas. But it is a long walk, 
though mercy and love go with him in 
company.” 

‘“ But,” I said, “ surely there are priests 
in every hamlet; is it not their function 
to do all that you say my uncle does?” 

“ Ah, he does nothing which the priest 
alone can do. But much which our priest 
cannot do he does; for remember our 
priests are poor — often poorer than those 
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to whom they minister. They bless his 
work. They can do that, and they do it. 
Besides, if they could do more, do you 
learn in England that we lay people are 
to sit still, and let the priests do all for 
us?” 

This was an unusual way of putting it. 
And certain home recollections of what 
was done, and what was left undone, in 
our neighboring village (the living hap- 
pened to be a very good one), made me 
feel a little uncomfortable. I thought [ 
would not answer her question categori- 
cally, but endeavored to turn the conver- 
sation. 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose that I 
should do well to make an excursion by 
myself until the count’s return; and if [ 
follow the course of the torrent, I could 
not surely lose my way, and can always 
retrace my steps,—and if you would 
allow me to take some of the pastry of 
cold roe venison, it may not be amiss. 
With my book and my sketch-book, I can 
easily amuse myself.” 

And so the good woman busied herself 
at once to fill a satchel, taken down from 
the wall, with certain palatable food; and 
I selected a strong, iron-pointed walking- 
stick from a heap of others, and was pre- 
paring to depart, with a German leave- 
taking, when I saw that the woman was 
looking at me with some earnestness, 
which made me hesitate. 

“Yes,” she said, “the torrent leads 
down the long, straggling street, and when 
you reach the bottom of the valley, turn 
with the stream to the right: it will take 
you to the valley of Nussbach (Nut- 

rook). Thence a well-trodden path will 
take you up to the common; and at the 
cottage near to the common you will find 
some one to direct your way back. It is 
fortunate for you that you know so much 
of our mother talk: but should you really 
not wish to have Ulric for your guide?” 

“No,” I exclaimed impatiently, “the 
less I see of that odious man the better. 
I wonder why my uncle tolerates such a 
person near him!” 

My looks as well as my words must 
have betrayed my singular dislike of such 
a companion, for the housekeeper con- 
tinued with a real accent of warning, as 
one already interested in my welfare. 

“ Ah! beware, then, how to-day you 
come across the spring of St. Boniface, 
for it will not quench your thirst.” 

I hardly stayed to hear; and before I 
had time to ask for an explanation, the 
postern door was closed, and she was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE SPRING OF ST. BONIFACE. 


A LonG flight of irregular stone steps 
soon led me to the top of the main streeet, 
which I examined with nosmall curiosity. 
Much of it was built of wood. Some of 
the houses hung over the brawling tor- 
rent, which continued to rage down its 
steep but no longer precipitous channel. 

In the windows of some of the houses 
were displayed specimens of watches, 
and of carved wooden clocks, some of 
which sounded “ cuckoo” when I stopped 
to look at them; and whenever I listened 
attentively, a whirring noise of wheels 
and workinanship could be always heard. 

It was indeed a city of clockmakers — 
and there seemed no waste of time. The 
lesson of their trade seemed to be, that 
every minute of it was precious. 

I was, however, struck with one shop, 
which had an artificial bird only in the 
window, and I paused to examine the 
structure of its ingenious and gay feath- 
ers. As I did so, the bird opened its 
beak and played a pathetic German air. 
It was the very present for my mother. I 
was just about to rush in and inquire the 
price of it, however large, when I looked 
up, and saw written in clear characters 
over the window, “Here orders can be 
taken for Ulric Schmerz the clockmaker,” 
and with a swing I hurried on, feeling, 
and I suspect looking, very ill-humored. 
Ulric must have watched me, for he too 
passed me in haste, and with a corre- 
sponding look expressive of much dislike, 
without any salutation, went in at the en- 
trance which I had left so abruptly. 

I wandered down the deep street, de- 
termined on shaping my course by the 
guidance of the torrent, whichever way it 
might lead me: but it was some time before 
I found myself beyond the reach of the 
houses, and once more on its banks. The 
Fallbach had swept round to the right, 
checked by the mountain which rose at 
the foot of the valley leading to it; and 
now it was watering another picturesque 
gorge, through which, after a few hours’ 
rush, it must, I thought, be sobered down 
into the solemn beginnings of the young 
Danube; and I thought, too, how soon 
its cheerful, merry nature would be tamed 
down when it assumed the proportion of a 
useful, navigable river. An excellent road 
skirted the present mountain valley. The 
air was hot and sultry, but a fresh high- 
land breeze seemed to follow the course 
of the stream; and I walked in a delicious 
dream, through beautiful scenery. 
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In half an hour I found myself in a 
rough, picturesque village, very dirty, but 
supplying excellent materials for my 
sketch-book. I sat down here and there, 
still within sound of flowing waters, and 
added little fragments of pencil remi- 
niscences,—there they are before me 
as I am now writing, — and before long 
I was in front of the church. It did not 
seem very old,—I learned afterwards 
that the old one had been almost totally 
destroyed in the Peasant War, — nor did 
it seem at allinteresting. I looked in and 
saw one very aged woman telling her 
beads, in the sanctity of her solitude. 
Her appearance and her devotion touched 
me; but for the rest all seemed to me a 
tawdry exhibition of an enthralling super- 
stition, and the chapel wall was hung 
about with coarse votive offerings of the 
lowest character of taste. I hastily re- 
treated and busied myself in drawing an 
old carved stone near the western door, 
which alone spoke to me of the early 
Christianity of the country. 

The drawing did not occupy many min- 
utes, but as I finished and turned away, 
anxious to escape from the burning sun- 
shine to a path which promised to lead 
me across a green meadow, I saw that I 
had been watched by a priest — perhaps, 
I thought, the village priest. But who- 
ever he was, he came up to me very civ- 
illy, and though his voice was somewhat 
rough, and his manner not over-refined, I 
quickly found that I had to deal with one 
of much sense and piety. As soon as he 
had learned that I was not only the guest 
but the nephew of Count Z., he redoubled 
his civilities, and asked if he could do me 
any service. “Only this,” I replied, — 
“to tell me if I could not return to the 
Tower-house by some other road, that in 
this hot sun would be cooler and pleas- 
anter even than that by which I came 
hither. I was told there was one; and 
moreover, I wish to see all I can of your 
beautiful and uncommon country.” 

“ Not a stranger only but an artist also, 
I can see,” replied my new friend. 
“ Well, if you do not not mind the climb 
of yon steep forest-side, there is no more 
inviting walk in the neighborhood than 
that over the common, by which, if you 
will allow me the honor,” — and he raised 
his three-cornered hat as he spoke, — “ I 
shall hope to conduct you back to the 
count’s residence.” 

I wished for nothing better. I was 
somewhat tired of my own company, and 
this man’s experience wa$ exactly what I 
wanted to instruct me on many points on 
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which my curiosity had been roused. Be- 
sides, if only as a guide, his companion- 
ship would be invaluable. I gladly ac- 
cepted the proposal, and in a few minutes 
we had crossed the little meadow, and 
were mounting the forest-side. It was a 
somewhat more severe toil than I had 
expected. But the pines were umbra- 
geous as well as stately, and the heat of 
the day drew out from them a delicious 
fragrance. 

We had gained a considerable elevation 
above the valley when-we stopped, and, 
with a mutual consent, hastened to seat 
ourselves beside the trunk of a tree which 
appeared to have been blown down in the 
recent gale. It was a most pleasant rest- 
ing-place, and very favorable for conversa- 
tion. My guide required little persuasion 
to talk, and he said,he never before had 
met any foreigner who was so well able to 
understand and to reply to his speech. I 

ointed out the advantages I had had in 
aving learned German from Count Z.’s 
sister. 

“How charming she must be” (the 
reader of the present day will hardly be- 
lieve that the flattery was very sweet to 
me) “if she is like the count, as I am 
sure that she must be!” And then he 
spoke at length, and with a real, heartfelt 
affection, of all the good deeds of my un- 
cle during his residence amongst them. 
How different now were all the lower 
orders, both in their manners and in their 
conduct! How tender. and thoughtful 
was his care for them all! How admira- 
ble his example! 

I then told him how little I had really 
anticipated his mode of life, and his posi- 
tion amongst them; that before I had 
only known him through such fragments 
of his rare letters as had been read to me 
from my boyhood upward; and that 
though I had tose much impressed by the 
glimpse I had had yesterday, yet I must 
own I had been annoyed at being left 
alone in this foreign land, immediately on 
my entrance to it. 

The priest smiled, and said “that he 
was sure there was no cause for real an- 
noyance, —first, because the count would 
never put off a positive duty for mere 
civility, even to any stranger, and such he 
would not consider his sister’s son; sec- 
ondly, because the count certainly ex- 
pected me to be his guest for many days ; 
and, thirdly,” — here he rather hesitated. 

“Well,” I said, “and the thirdly, be- 
cause ” 

He answered, “ And, thirdly, because 
the court never does any action without 
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wise reason. He is famous for his intui- 
tion into character, and he may have 
thought that it was best for you that 
you should spend your first day here 
alone.” 

“What can my uncle know about my 
character?” I replied, rather testily. 

My companion smiled, and I struck 
then upon a new vein of thought, and con- 
tinued, — 

“ Do you know that strange fellow that 
he keeps about him? —a sort of half arti- 
san, half attendant, with a very ugly look 
in his countenance; I think they call him 
Ulric.” 

“ We all know Ulric the watchmaker,” 
was the guarded reply. 

“Yes, I dare say you all know him, for 
he seems difficult to forget,” I said, in an 
ill-tempered way; “but that is hardly an 
answer to my question. What I asked 
was, Do you foow why such a good man 
as my uncle should like to have such a 
creature near him?” 

My companion looked at me with much 
surprise, and said, rather stiffly, “ For a 
new-comer, sir, you take aversions some- 
what rapidly. It is not for me to meddle 
with the count’s private affairs, but I do 
not object to state one obvious reason 
which it hardly requires an Aristotle to 
suggest —namely, that benefactors are 
apt to feel regard for those whom they 
have benefited.” 

It occurred to me that Fritz had made 
much the same remark to me two days be- 
fore; so I asked, — 

“ And has Count Z. bestowed any great 
benefaction on this Ulric?” 

“Yes; the greatest. He reclaimed 
him altogether. In his youth the man 
was led astray by the wildest notions of 
right and wrong. His mechanical ability 
was extraordinary, and he was a quick 
scholar; but unhappily he had fallen into 
godless hands. His life was reckless. 
Religion he had none. Dark deeds against 
the laws were imputed to him, as well as 
offences against the whole code of moral- 
ity. It is said — but perhaps I ought not 
to repeat an unproven story. But, at all 
events, the rumor was, that had the count 
chosen to disclose all the plot which he 
discovered formed against himself, and 
of which Ulric was the head, it would 
have gone very hard against Ulric; and 
if it had not cost him his life, it would 
have cost him his liberty all his days. 
But your uncle did more than forgive 
him; he taught him— drew out and fos- 
tered each spark of good which was left 
in his character; trained him to turn to 











proper uses his singular abilities in his 
own line; instructed him in religion and 
its obligations; and the result is that he 
is altogether a reformed character. His 
age nes to Count Z. is boundless, and 

e shows it in every way in his power. 
His conduct now is exemplary, and for 
ears there has not been a whisper against 

im. He married four or five years ago, 
and has one child of singular beauty, to 
whom he is quite devoted. He brings 
her to the church, and she leads him with 
her hand. It is like some little angel 
leading in one that has erred, and who is 
lost in wonder at the purity and excel- 
lence of his guide. The count allows 
them to live at his little farm here on the 
mountain. We shall pass presently at 
no great distance from it.” 

“TI was not far wrong, then, after all. 
I had an instinct that this Ulric was a 
bad fellow; I turned from him in disgust 
when I ran against him at Dusseldorf. I 
certainly have an instinct about such fel- 
lows.” 

“ Such a fellow as Ulric may also have 
an instinct,” replied my companion; and 
then there was a dead pause in our con- 
versation. It would have been absurd to 
have quarrelled with one of his calling, 
and on the very territory of his duties ; 
but I was much annoyed. 

The priest was the first to break silence, 
and said, “Forgive me, sir, if I spoke 
too keenly, and upon such a short ac- 
quaintance. Shall we prolong our walk, 
and will you bear with me a little longer? 
you would now hardly discover by your- 
self the short way to your uncle’s house.” 
The great heat of the day was past, and 
the mountain air was delightful. . As we 
both rose to our feet, I felt that my ill- 
humor was evaporating. 

“I am quite ready,” I replied, “but 
almost regret that there should be a quick 
path home in such scenery, and in such 
weather.” 

“ That is well said,” rejoined my guide, 
patting me kindly on the shoulder. “ Bear 
with one who is used to sit in the chair 
of reproof, and who is so much your 
elder in years: ‘only,” he added sinks, 
“perhaps we had better not take the turn 
by the fountain of St. Boniface.” 

“Now this is extraordinary,” I ex- 
claimed; “this is the second time to-day 
that I have had the warning. I cannot 
conceive what it means. Is it some idiom 
of the Black Forest? I only hope you 
will be able to answer my question, or at 
least give me a more obliging reply than 
my uncle’s housekeeper, who, when I 
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made the same inquiry this morning, 
seemed to shut the door in my face.” 

“Ha, ha!” he said smiling, “ Frau 
Gretchen also can hold her own when she 
likes it. But as we walk along, you shall 
hear the story of the enchanted spring of 
St. Boniface, for otherwise you will often 
be puzzled by the reference made to it by 
us country folks. 

“The legend is, that when St. Boniface 
of blessed memory came first on his 
apostolical mission among the savage 
tribes which then: dwelt in these parts ” 
— now I am ashamed to say that I had 
never heard of the saint, and I suppose I 
looked perplexed, for he went on — “at 
all events, you have heard of the holy 
Saxon priest Winfred,* who came from 
England to preach to us heathens, and 
who died a martyr tothe cause. Ah! if 
- English know something of the ear- 
iest beginnings of Christianity, you never 
seem to know or care anything about its 
subsequent history. Well, they say that 
when St. Boniface came to this part of 
the forest, he was accidentally separated 
from his little band of attendants, and 
was lost not far from this place during a 
summer drought. Distracted with thirst, 
he saw a woman milking a cow, and craved 
fora drop of milk. The woman, savage 
as she was, pitied his condition, and was 
about to supply his need; but her hus- 
band suddenly appeared, and brutally 
withheld her hand. Boniface dragged 
himself a short distance further on in the 
direction of the Fallbach, and then sank 
on the ground from exhaustion. When 
lo! out of a superb piece of granite rock, 
at the foot of which he had fallen, there 
gushed a stream of delicious water, of 
which he partook, revived, and gave 
thanks. The woman, who had followed 
and watched him, hastened forward with 
her jug to catch some of the welcome 
stream. And the saint said, smiling, 
‘ Yes, to you it is granted ; but remember, 
this fount will ever be found dry when 
approached by the envious, the hating, 
the unforgiving,’ —and so it has been 
unto this day, and those who harbor un- 
kind thoughts against their neighbor 
never consciously come to draw water 
from the spring of St. Boniface.” 

“And do you really mean to say that 
you, Herr Piarrer, with your experience 
and your education, place any reliance on 
a tale so unlikely, and indeed so easily 
refuted?” 


* His name was changed to Boniface, but he was a 
Devonshire man, born near Exeter about 680 A. v. 
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UNCLE Z. 


The priest shrugged his shoulders. 

“And why not?” he said. “ What is 
the difference between us? we both be- 
lieve in miracles. You suppose that the 

wer of working them ceased after a 
fixed period ; I cannot fix any limit to the 
supernatural operation. And supposing 
that man has aright to ask a reason for 
its being exercised, in this case it is obvi- 
ous that a great and useful rule of con- 
duct is strengthened by its continuance.” 

“ But,” I persisted, “do you yourself 
believe that this fountain is still endowed 
with this singular property?” 

“T do not disbelieve it; but,” he added 
with a smile, “I confess I have often 
drunk at the spring and experienced no 
rebuff.” 

“Is it far from hence?” 

“It is very near the great waterfall; 
and it is remarkable, if the legend be a 
true one, that the saint should almost 
have reached the inexhaustible supply ; 
and one point is certain—there is no 
water so wholesome, so refreshing, in all 
the country round, But oh, sir, is not 
this a beautiful scene?” 

We had reached a large heath, dotted 
here and there with birch-trees, and free 
from the universal pine. The elevation 
must have been nearly three thousand 
feet above the sea. The plateau was 
covered with a peat soil, and seemed 
dressed out not only with the usual char- 
acteristics of a wild heath in my own 
country, but, besides, with carpets of 
mountain ferns and flowers, some of 
which were quite unknown to me. The 
sun’s rays slanted obliquely through the 
surrounding forest, and, where they fell, 
filled the dark green with sheets of golden 
haze. The point of view was a very 
commanding one. We could make out 
through the sections of the intervening 
valleys some peculiar mountain-peaks, 
which must have been not far distant 
from Baden Baden; but in the other di- 
rections rival heights limited the range of 
our sight. 

It was one of those rarer evenings, if 
yet it might be called evening, which one 
remembers in after years,—not for the 
strangeness of the place only, nor for 
one’s own particular position with respect 
to it, but for its own sake, — for its silent 
but expressive language — for the mem- 
ories of its fragrant bal ; 

We both of us felt its magical influence, 
and did not speak for a few minutes. I 
believe that I was the first to break the 
spell. 

“People ought to be very good who 
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dwell on such a spot, and apparently with 
so few temptations to do evil.” 

The priest smiled again, but this time 
sorrowfully. “Ah, young sir, do you not 
know that the Evil das adapts his snares 
both to place and people? Paradise was 
the scene of his attack upon our first 
parents; and he chose the lone wilder- 
ness for his great onslaught on the Holy 
One.” 

“Well,” I answered, “I do not know 
how it is, but I feel better since-I reached 
the top of this mountain, — more contented 
with myself, and less inclined to find fault 
with others. Besides, this is not alto- 
gether a desert place,—there is an Al- 
pine-looking farmhouse in the distance; 
and here, close at hand, is a cottage.” 

“TI hope your good-humor will con- 
tinue,” he replied, “for it is the home of 
your friend Ulric.” 

I was silent at first; but thinking that 
I ought to say something, answered at 
length, — 

“At all events, I shall always feel grate- 
ful to the guide who introduced me to 
such an exquisite landscape. But now I 
must be thinking how soon I can return 
to the Tower-house. Surely my uncle’s 
wanderings must by this time have been 
concluded.” 

“Do not be too sure of that. Never- 
theless, I will show your way across the 
common into the highroad; and after that 
you cannot miss your way into our little 
town. It is only half a German mile dis- 
tant, and we need not pass the abode of 
Ulric.” 

And so again we turned about, and trod 
the short, springy turf with refreshed foot- 
steps; and only too soon, as I thought, 
we found emetben approaching the road 
he had mentioned. 

Two or three well-trodden paths seemed 
to converge here at the corner of the 
forest, which skirted the whole road ; and 
on a little mound before the trees there 
arose another of those tall crucifixes, 
which every now and then formed such 
striking objects on the traveller’s way 
through the country. Before this crucifix 
a man was kneeling in an attitude of deep 
devotion. 

We had been taciturn for some time, 
and our approach was noiseless. In any 
case, perhaps the figure before us would 
not have moved. My comrade laid his 
hand upon my arm with a serious gesture, 
and whispered, “It is the count; let us 
not disturb him, but strike into the road 
lower down.” I made a sign of assent; 
but I turned back and gave another look 
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on my mother’s brother. A ray of golden 
sunlight fell upon his tall, black form, 
which was supported by a curious stick 
of ebony. His umbrageous hat was by 
his side; his long, grey hair hung thickly 
round his head. His whole frame seemed 
to adapt itself to his occupation, and he 
would have formed an admirable study 
for an artist, though it would have been a 
sort of sacrilege even for an artist to have 
made it. I myself felt that any long gaze 
would have been an impertinence; and I 
hurried as gently as I might after the 
swift steps of my companion, and we were 
soon at some distance from the cross and 
the supplicant. 

“ And now,” said my new friend, “ that 
you cannot miss your way, I must leave 
you before night falls, for my duties lead 
me in an opposite direction. I am glad 
to have done any the least service to a 
nephew of Count Z. Good-evening, sir.” 

“ Good-evening sir,” was my answer, 
and I stretched out my hand, which he 
took with respect. ‘ Thanks also for a 
most agreeable as well as profitable con- 
versation.” 

“Do you indeed say so? then let me 
add one word of advice. Do not attempt 
the fountain of St. Boniface this evening ; 
but God send that you may often quaff its 
soothing waters before you leave these 
parts. Farewell, if we do not meet 
again.” 

And he was quickly lost to me among 
the trees of the forest. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
GEORGE BORROW. 


Every age has its literary heroes, 
though these, after engrossing the atten- 
tion of the world, appear to leave the 
arena, and to make way for new aspirants 
to fame. The works of those who in past 
times have played their part in building 
up the literature of the nation have been 
preserved ; but now a change seems to be 
setting in as if the world itself, like indi- 
viduals, had become subject to loss of 
memory. This circumstance may be 
looked at from more than one point of 
view. It may be that great writers are 
becoming more numerous than great 
readers, and that there is an embarras de 
richesse; it may be that authors of a past 
generation fitly represented the thought 
of their own day and no more, or if they 
were in advance of it, the new age soon 
left them in the rear; or it may be that 
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people, saturated with the classic produc- 
tions of the few, have become d/asés, and 
are content with the universal gossip of a 
press which is now equal to the task of 
supplying their most trivial wants. George 
Borrow was unquestionably the hero of 
his time some thirty or forty years ago, 
that is, after appearing as the author of 
“The Gipsies in Spain,” which was pub- 
lished in 1841. 

He had so few associates outside his 
family, and he so seldom wrote a letter, 
that the materials for a sketch of his 
inner life would have been scanty but 
that he embodied it thoroughly in his 
works ; this fact to those who knew him 
well has aspecial value. He was his own 
hero in what he wrote, and although, as 
in Goethe’s “Wahrheit und Dichtung,” 
he clothed truth in fiction, no one who 
knew him personally can fail to see his 
own character in all he wrote. In his 
work, “ Wild Wales,” where his person- 
ality is undisguised even by the romance 
in which it is framed, the same hero is 
discovered as figured in “ Lavengro” 
and “The Romany Rye.” Borrow, like 
Goethe, indulged in the love of mystery, 
but that love in the latter was extended to 
nature’s secret operations, while in the 
other it was strictly personal. Borrow 
had a singular organization, both bodily 
and mental; and ambitious as he was for 
intellectual distinction, his highest desire 
was to figure in his generation as a re- 
markable man. Before “ Lavengro” ap- 
peared this aspiration had been fully 
gratified, his name was in every mouth on 
account of his conquest of the unknown 
gipsy language, and his adventures among 
an unknown people at the same time that 
he had braved the government of a Cath- 
olic kingdom, and suffered imprison- 
ments for his courageous defiance of au- 
thority in diffusing the Scriptures through 
Spain. But when he exhibited his char- 
acter in “ Lavengro,” freed from its reli- 
gious glamor, a shock of horror vibrated 
through the circles of society, and was 
followed by results which it is not difficult 
to show helped to revolutionize the habits 
of the young. In Borrow’s earlier days, 
dandyism prevailed. The youth of Lon- 
don who aimed at, or imitated aristocracy, 
dressed in the most gaudy attire. Their 
evening coats were of the finest blue 
saxon, the buttons treble gilt, the vests 
were of crimson velvet hung over with 
rich Geneva chains; and in morning at- 
tire not less gorgeous they crept along 
the streets like superior beings who had 





condescended to pay a visit to this world. 
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All this, Borrow, with his manly char- 
acter, to use a favorite expression of his 
own, loathed; whence it was that he en- 
joyed showing the fashionable, who had 
tried in vain to make a lion of him, that a 
better man than they had among them 
could fight with his fists and live as a tin- 
man in a dingle among the lowest of man- 
kind. The influence of Borrow’s books 
was not ineffectual in producing the 
change from finery to convenient tweed 
apparel in which men could walk at a 
brisk pace, and in showing that athletic 
sports were nobler than a Bond Street 
lounge. Nevertheless, at the time, Bor- 
row was pronounced vulgar; the finery of 
a world was aggrieved at the blow he had 
struck, and an outburst of anger ran 
through the journals against Borrow and 
his “ Lavengro.” This episode in social 
history may be described as a trial of 
strength between the new blood and the 
old; it was Borrow versus Pelham. 

It has been said that all Borrow’s books 
are more or less autobiographical, but 
they must be divided into two classes: 
those which are truly a life-size represen- 
tation of himself as he was, and those 
which, taking the form and tone of ro- 
mance, give us only glimpses of the man 
now in profile, now in the guise of some 
fantastic character so well portrayed that 
Lavengro is not to be recognized save by 
those who have seen him play many parts. 
In fact, Borrow was a sort of Rembrandt 
in literature, caring for nothing more than 
to portray himself in a hundred different 
ways. Thus we see him as a“ bit of a 
philologer ” interrogating all sorts of stray 
wayfarers on the meanings of odd words ; 
as the friend of the gipsies; as the up- 
holder of pugilism and English pluck ; as 
the man afflicted with a habit of touch 
that he may baffle the evil chance; as the 
horse-tamer, the snake-charmer; then as 
the exponent of bygone and forgotten 
poets of Wales and ancient Britain. 

In all these portraits of himself, whether 
the pose be adapted to the costume or the 
costume to the pose, whether the group- 
ing savors of the d/zarre, or the color is 
sometimes too deeply shaded or illumi- 
nated to follow up the intention of art, we 
have only to look closely into the fantastic 
masquerie by which each is surrounded, 
to discover George Borrow, the man 
whose individuality no art could hide, just 
as in the gallery of Rembrandt’s self-por- 
trayals we have the master whose figure 
even his own transcendent art-cunning 
could not efface. 

George Henry Borrow was born at 
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East Dereham, Norfolk, in 1803, and 
from what we can gather he must have 
passed a happy childhood, the roving 
spirit having early seized him, and a curi- 
osity about the gipsies and their ways 
being felt by him even at a tender age. 
When camping out in the dingle with 
Peter Williams, taking no count of time 
in those romantic days, passed among 
tramps, ostlers, itinerant blacksmiths, 
Methodists, and gipsies, reminded only 
by his companion when the Sunday came 
round that it was Sunday, he looked back 
on the Sabbaths of his childhood at East 
Dereham, as he said : — 


I thought on the early Sabbaths of my life, 
and the manner in which I was wont to pass 
them. How carefully I said my prayers when 
I got up on the Sabbath morn, and _ how care- 
fully E combed my hair and brushed my clothes, 
in order that I might do credit to the Sabbath 
day. I thought of the old church at pretty 
D , the dignified rector, and yet more dig- 
nified clerk. I thought of England’s grand 
liturgy, and Tate and Brady’s sonorous min- 
strelsy. I thought of the Holy Book, portions 
of which I was in the habit of reading between 
service. I thought, too, of the evening walk 
which I sometimes took in fine weather like 
the present with my mother and brother —a 
quiet, sober walk, during which I would not 
break into a run, even to chase a butterfly, or 
yet more a honey-bee, being fully convinced of 
the dread importance of the day which God 
had hallowed. And how glad I was when I 
got over the Sabbath day without having done 
anything to profane it. And how soundly I 
slept on the Sabbath night, after the toil of 
being very good throughout the day. And 
when I had mused on those times a long while, 
I sighed, and said to myself, I am much altered 
since then; am I altered for the better? And 
then I looked at my hands and my apparel, 
and sighed again. I was not wont of yore to 
appear thus on the Sabbath day. 





From East Dereham, his father being 
a recruiting officer, he went from station 
to station, and while at Edinburgh was 
placed at the high school, his father hav- 
ing a fear that his two sons might acquire 
the Scotch accent, and there it was least 
practised. The family stayed at Edin- 
burgh Castle, and of this portion of his 
boyish experience he has given us his 
Own account, 

From Edinburgh he went to Ireland 
and then back to England, and was placed 
in a solicitor’s office at Norwich in 1819. 
He however soon gave up the law, but 
during his stay at Norwich he would ° 
seem to have been very much engaged in 
his favorite pursuit of languages, for 
besides studying Welsh, German, and 
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Danish, he was occupied in translating a 
“Life of Doctor Faustus” and some 
Danish songs, both of which were pub- 
lished separately in 1826, but are almost, 
if not wholly, forgotten. These two 
works, however, have an interest irre- 
spective of their merits, as representing 
the labors of Lavengro when, coming up 
to London, he dreamed of gaining fu- 
ture renown through his translations of 
the ancient songs of Denmark and his 
knowledge of German lore, and was told 
that both were adrug. The first of these 
little books bears the title, “‘ Romantic 
Ballads translated from the Danish, and 
Miscellaneous Pieces, by George Bor- 
row. London: John Taylor, Waterloo 
Place, 1826.” The mass of the poems 
are from Oehlenschlaeger; and there is a 
dedicatory poem by Allan Cunningham, 
addressed to George Borrow on his pro- 
posing to translate “Kempe Viser.” 
The other work was brought out anony- 
mously, and bears the title, “ Faustus: 
His Life, Death, and Descent into Hell. 
Translated from the German. London: 
W. Simpkin and R. Marshall.” A preface 
to the work is dated Norwich, April, 1826, 
and has a highly illuminated frontispiece 
of the “Corporation Feast.” The au- 
thor was Klinge, and the engraving was 
taken from the original book. 

Of the solicitor’s office in which he 
worked while pursuing these philolog- 
ical studies, he himself gives some ac- 
count. “In my boyhood,” he says, “I 
had been something of a philologist ; had 
picked up some Latin and Greek at 
school; some Irish in Ireland, where I 
had been with my father, who was in the 
army; and subsequently, whilst an arti- 
cled clerk to the first solicitor in East 
Anglia — indeed I may say the prince of 
all English solicitors, for he was a gentle- 
man —had learned some Welsh, partly 
from books, and partly from a Welsh 
groom, whose acquaintance I made.” 

This groom, whom he describes in his 
admirable manner, was the butt of the 
solicitor’s clerks, who would stand at the 
office door and direct not very complimen- 
tary remarks towards him, till, having to 
pass that way many times daily, he began 
to hate their jeers so much — the more so 
as he was unable to retaliate — that he at 
last seriously contemplated returning to 
his own country. This intention was, 
however, abandoned; for Borrow, who 
was working at Welsh and Welsh litera- 
ture, conceiving the idea that the groom 
might assist him to perfect himself at 
least in the pronunciation of Cumraeg, 
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dissuaded his colleagues from further mo- 
lesting him. So it was arranged that on 
Sundays the groom should give Borrow 
lessons, and these continued for about a 
year, until the Welsh groom, on inherit- 
ing a small property in Wales, returned 
to that country, and Borrow was left to 
pursue his studies alone. In these he 
seems to have given his special attention 
to the writings of the Welsh bards, nota- 
bly Dafydd ab Gywilym, Huw Morris, 
and many others. 

At this time he was studying German 
with a tutor, who has recorded his high 
opinion cf Borrow’s linguistic proclivi- 
ties: “A Norwich young man is constru- 
ing with me Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell,’ 
with the view of translating it for the 
press,” writes Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, to 
Southey. “His name is George Henr 
Borrow, and he has learnt German wit 
extraordinary rapidity; indeed he has the 
gift of tongues, and, though not yet eigh- 
teen, understands twelve languages — 
English, Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, German, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese.” 

From Norwich, on making up his mind 
to quit the law for the pursuit of litera- 
ture, he came to London, and the earl 
pages of “Lavengro” furnish us wit 
some idea of the struggles that he had to 
encounter. That his hopes of success 
were built on his knowledge of ancient 
tongues, especially Danish, from which 
he had already translated not a little, there 
can be no doubt; and the scenes he de- 
scribes with “ Ritson,” the merciless pub- 
lisher —no other than Sir Richard Phil- 
lips — are so vivid and true to nature, 
that there is every reason to believe that 
many of Lavengro’s strange experiences 
are identical with those of Borrow’s own. 
That he wrote no such book as the “ Life 
of Joseph Sell,” which enabled Lavengro 
to set out on his own account and indulge 
in the freedom of a roving life, we are 
sure, on the authority of Mrs. Borrow 
herself, who would laughingly say that 
though it had never been penned, people 
were constantly asking how they could 
procure acopy. It is, perhaps, less ques- 
tionable whether he edited the “ Newgate 
Calendar,” concerning the publication of 
which there is so much that is interesting 
in “ Lavengro.” 

That he suffered much disappointment 
when first embarking on so perilous a 
career as that of literature — perhaps 
privation —is likely enough, for in that 
he would have shared the common lot. 
His position, however, must have rapidly 
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improved, for we remember his saying 
that he had lodgings in Jermyn Street, in 
the same house with Benjamin Disraeli, 
and we vividly recall his description of a 
party that the young politician gave toa 
number of his admirers, to whom he re- 
hearsed the now famous maiden speech 
in the House of Commons. 

At any rate, whatever he may have 
= through during these years, he at 
ength gratified the wish he had long 
cherished — of visiting some of those 
countries the languages of which he had 
so eagerly studied. At the age of thirt 
he was appointed agent of the Britis 
and Foreign Bible Society, in which ca- 
pacity he proceeded to St. Petersburg, 
and edited the New Testament in Man- 
chu. While sojourning in the imperial 
city, he returned once more to his pet 
studies — the translation of poems from 
the poets of ancient and modern litera- 
ture; and out of a mass of manuscript, 
some of which has not yet seen the light, 
he published a volume unknown to the 
present generation, and little heeded by a 
past age. This work, of which we pos- 
sess a copy, is called “ Targum.” 

In connection with his life at St. Pe- 
tersburg, an anecdote is told by a writer 
in the Mew Monthly Magazine and Hu- 
morist of 1851, which, like the story of 
Lavengro making horseshoes, shows Bor- 
row’s resources, and redounds greatly to 
his credit. It was known that a fount of 
types in the Manchu Tartar character 
existed at a certain house in St. Peters- 
burg, but no one could be found to set 
them up. In this emergency he demanded 
to inspect the types. They were brought 
forth in a rusty state from a cellar, on 
which, resolved to see his editorial talents 
complete, he cleaned the types himself, 
and set them up with his own hands. 

From Russia he went to Spain. Of 
his adventures during the five years he 
passed in that country he has given a 
very full and vivid account both in the 
“ Zincali” and in “ The Bible in Spain.” 

In the year 1850, a book was published 
at Christiana, entitled “ Beretniag om 
Fante eller Landstriggerfolket i Norge,” 
which is a very interesting account of the 
Fant or wandering people of Norway, by 
Ellert Sundt. In this work the author 
Says: — 

This Borrowis a remarkable man. As agent 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society he 
has undertaken journeys into remote lands, and, 
acquainted from his early youth not only with 
many European languages, but likewise with 
the Romany of the English gipsies, he sought 
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up with zest the gipsies everywhere, and be- 
came their faithful missionary. He has made 
himself so thoroughly master of their ways and 
customs that he soon passed for “ one of their 
blood.” He slept in their tents in the forests 
of Russia and Hungary, visited them in their 
robber caves in the mountainous pass regions 
of Italy, lived with them five entire years in 
Spain, where he, for his endeavors to distribute 
the Gospel in that Catholic country, was im- 
prisoned with the very worst of them for a 
time in the dungeons of Madrid. He at last 
went over to north Africa, and sought after his 
Tartars eventhere. It is true no one has taken 
equal pains with Borrow to introduce himself 
amongst this rude and barbarous people, but 
on that account he has been enabled better 
than any other to depict their many mysteries, 
and the frequent impressions which his book 
has passed through within a short period show 
with what interest the English public have re- 
ceived his graphic descriptions, 


In the interval between his leaving 
Spain in 1839, and publishing “ The Gip- 
sies in Spain,” we find him married and 
settled at Oulton, on a property which 
had belonged to his wife’s family. This 
place was well suited to his pursuits, and 
was in the neighborhood of the county 
with which his early life was so much 
associated, and within easy distance of 
Norwich, where he frequently visited his 
early friends, among whom he found his 
successes warmly welcomed. During this 
time he produced “The Bible in Spain,” 
of which he says, in a preface to the sec- 
ond edition of * Zincali:” — 


At first I proceeded slowly. Sickness was 
in the land, and the face of nature was over- 
cast ; heavy rain-clouds swam in the heavens, 
the blast howled amid the pines which nearly 
surrounded my lonely dwelling, and the waters 
of the lake which lies before it, so quiet in 
general and tranquil, were fearfully agitated. 
“Bring lights hither, O Hayin Ben Attar, son 
of the Miracle!” And the Jew of Fez brought 
in the lights, for though it was midday I could 
scarcely see in the little room where I was 
writing. ... A dreary summer and autumn 
passed by, and were succeeded by as gloomy a 
winter. I still proceeded with “ The Bible in 
Spain.” The winter passed, and spring came 
with cold, dry winds and occasional sunshine, 
whereupon I arose, shouted, and mounting my 
horse, even Sidi Habismilk, I scoured all the 
surrounding district, and thought but little of 
“The Bible in Spain.” So I rode about the 
country, over the heaths and through the green 
lanes of my native land, occasionally visiting 
friends at a distance ; and sometimes, for vari- 
ety’s sake, I stayed at home, and amused my- 
self by catching huge pike, which lie ferdus in 
certain deep ponds, skirted with lofty reeds, 
upon my land, and to which there is a com- 
munication from the lagoon by a deep and nar- 
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row watercourse. I had almost forgotten “The 
Bible in Spain.” Then came the summer 
with much heat and sunshine, and then I would 
lie for hours in the sun and recall the sunny 
days I had spent in Andalusia, and my thoughts 
were continually reverting to Spain, and at 
last I remembered “ The Bible in Spain” was 
still unfinished ; whereupon I arose and said, 
This loitering profiteth nothing. And I hast- 
ened to my summer-house by the side of the 
lake, and there I thought and wrote, and every 
day I repaired to the same place, and thought 
and wrote until I had finished “The Bible in 
Spain.” 


His position was now fully established. 
The leading reviews, each in its own way, 
were full of the new author, and the names 
of the most graphic writers at home and 
abroad were brought forward, and Bor- 
row was compared both favorably and 
unfavorably with them in turn. These 
criticisms were received by the author 
with complacent humor. He remarks, in 
the preface above quoted : — 


At the proper season “ The Bible in Spain” 
was given to the world; and the world, both 
learned and unlearned, was delighted with “ The 
Bible in Spain,” and the highest authority 
said, “ This is a much better book than ‘ The 
Gipsies ;’” and the next great authority said, 
“Something betwixt Le Sage and Bunyan.” 
“A far more entertaining work than ‘Don 
Quixote,’” exclaimed a literary lady; “ An- 
other ‘Gil Blas,’” said the cleverest writer in 
Europe. ‘“ Yes,” exclaimed the cool, sensible 
Spectator, “ A‘ Gil Blas’ in water colors.” And 
when I heard the last sentence, I laughed, and 
shouted “* Kosko pennese pal!” It pleased me 
better than all the rest. Is there not a text in 
a certain old book which says, “‘ Woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you!” ? 


Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Com- 
mons, pronounced a striking eulogy on 
the work, which was received by the pub- 
lic with immense éc/at, and ran through 
many editions, and, like “ The Gipsies in 
Spain,” was translated into several for- 
eign languages. 

In 1844 Borrow went into Albania, 
Wallachia, Hungary, and Turkey, mixing 
among the gipsies, and collecting many 
of their songs, after which he resumed 
his quiet mode of life at Oulton. He 
had brought a beautiful Arab horse from 
the East, and at times indulged in long 
rides through the adjacent country, the 
scenery of which he preferred to any 
other; but though he admired horses he 
had not a passion for them, and preferred 
walking to any other mode of exercise. 
When, however, he entered a distant 


town, he liked doing so as if he were con- 
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scious of the magnificent figure that he 
displayed when on a fine horse, and which 
indeed never failed to create a sensation 
before he reached the inn where he put 
up. He was, perhaps, the handsomest 
man of his day, and had an autocratic air 
and unbending manner which can only be 
realized now by a sight of his portrait by 
the late Henry W. Phillips, which is in 
Mr. Murray’s possession, and was en- 
graved for the first edition of “* Lavengro.” 
The common modes of courtesy were for- 
eign to him. When introduced to others, 
he would rather throw his head back than 
bow, and looked superciliously at them, 
but with a rapid glance, as if to take note 
of what they were good for. But he was 
never at home in the company of stran- 
gers, and where it was necessary to ad- 
dress them he would do so with a forced 
manner, failing often, through a shyness 
which he tried thus to hide, in saying the 
right thing at the right moment. On one 
occasion, when presented to a lady whose 
family was known to every one on account 
of the high distinction that her brothers 
had attained to during the Peninsular 
War and afterwards, he opened the con- 
versation by saying, “I believe your lady- 
ship is a Scotchwoman?” She repliedin 
the affirmative, in a pleased and amused 
manner; on which he continued, “ Are 
you any relation to your countryman, 
Captain Barkley, the greatest pedestrian 
in England, who walked a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours?” This address ap- 
peared the more ludicrous from the lady 
herself being lame, and having her crutch 
by her side. The singular nature of Bor- 
row’s shyness has been dwelt on and well 
explained by Mr. Theodore Watts. 
Among his acquaintances in East An- 
glia was Hales, the Norfolk giant, the 
mention of whose name to him was always 
welcome and productive of anecdotes of 
that redoubtable man, whose height he 
vividly described in saying that when 
Hales talked to you he would often do so 
on one side of the door with his head and 
arms hanging over the other. Another 
was Gipsy H——, a splendid old Norfolk 
woman, whom he used to describe as a 
magnificent girl in her early days, and an 
old friend of his; it is probable she 
was the original of his Isopel Berners. 
This heroine of romance in her letter to 
Lavengro told him that she thought him, 
at the root, mad, an idea that had no foun- 
dation in fact, though Borrow in his love 
of Scandinavian heroes would sometimes 
get up from his studies and declare that 
e was Wodin, which gave not a little un- 
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necessary alarm to those about him. 
Borrow’s mind was as sound as any man’s, 
but he suffered from what he called “ the 
horrors,” which was nothing more than 
the nervousness which accompanies an 
overwrought mind brought on by too 
much metaphysics, which led him into the 
origin of nature and of his own being, but 
when he found himself approaching the 
vanishing point of reason his remedy was 
at hand. ‘ What do you think I do?” he 
said, “when I get bewildered after this 
fashion? I go out to the stye and listen 
to the grunting of the pigs till I get back 
to myself.” Though Lowestoft was with- 
in three miles, he made Yarmouth his 
daily bathing-place, preferring the old 
town to the new, perhaps because it was 
famous for its ale, as is well known to the 
disenfranchised voters of the place. 
Those who knew Borrow will not for a 
moment doubt his sincerity in that praise 
of ale which pervades all his writings. 
“ Oh! genial and gladdening is the power 
of good ale, the true and proper drink of 
Englishmen!” says Lavengro. Borrow 
bathed daily. Some years ago Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts chanced to see him in his 
great sea bath, and has lately given a truly 
picturesque account of the scene. It is 
unnecessary to give any further descrip- 
tion of his life at Oulton, as we have dwelt 
on it elsewhere, but it may be observed 
that “Lavengro” and “The Romany 
Rye” were written there as one work, the 
great length of which led to its division. 
The publication of the last part was post- 
poned for some years. Borrow was wont 
to dwell in conversation on the habit of 
touch as practised by many to baffle the 
evil chance, and it is doubtless one of the 
physical superstitions which affect men. 
One might pretty well trace what was due 
to reality and what to fiction in all that he 
wrote from his willingness to discuss what 
was true when questioned and from his 
evasive replies regarding stories which 
might or might not have been fictitious. 
To the latter class probably the curious 
story of the Chinese teapots belongs. 
Talking to him about snake-charming and 
horse-taming, he said that any child that 
was unaware of the danger might handle a 
viper; that the instinct of the reptile de- 
tected fear, which to it was the accompa- 
niment of intended mischief ; and he thus 
explained his having played with all sorts 
of snakes in his childish days without 
receiving any injury. The taming of 
horses by whispering he described as a 
very simple business. The tamer would 
approach the animal with his mouth full 
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of water, which, while pretending to whis- 
per, he would blow into its ear. 

In the summer of 1854 Borrow, in com- 
pany with his wife and step-daughter, went 
on a tour through Wales, the ladies being 
sent on to hotels at certain points while 
he walked for days across country to meet 
them. There is no need to dwell at 
length on the subject of the excursion 
they made, for he has given us every de- 
tail of the journey in “ Wild Wales;” but 
it may be said that in no other book that 
he wrote does his whole character stand 
out so clearly and well defined. There is 
no attempt at coloring or mystification as 
in “ Lavengro ” and “* The Romany Rye; ” 
there is no desire to present himself in any 
other light than the true one; his weak- 
ness, his strength, his philological hob- 
bies, his little vanities and prejudices, his 
love of a good dinner, his enjoyment of a 
cup of sparkling ale, his contempt of 
cant, his delight in gossip, his never-ceas- 
ing curiosity —all lend a charm to the 
‘work rarely met with, a charm which only 
a Boswell or a Rousseau could have given 
it had they transcribed the scenes to the 
page as _ occurred. 

During these peregrinations we often 
find his actions so directed as to be an 
intentional irony on the ways of the world. 
For example, while striding across coun- 
ot near Llangollen, he meets a wagoner 
who had fought and beaten his man, on 
which, calling him a noble fellow, he gives 
him a shilling; while later in the day he 
encounters a poor, sickly woman, who 
asked him for charity, and gave her a 
half-penny, which she repaid with a bless- 
ing. 

Tinereaste we find Borrow residing in 
London, his favorite walks being to Shep- 
herd’s Bush and to Wandsworth Com- 
mon, which were gipsy haunts; and he 
would frequently visit us at Roehampton 
on his way to the remoter neighborhoods 
of Brentford and Richmond, accompanied 
by some of our family. This awakens 
many pleasant recollections too numerous 
to recount. Grasping his gamp umbrella 
at the middle with his powerful hand, and 
projecting it forward, he would start at a 
pace difficult to accompany, past the Bald- 
faced Stag, and into the park, always say- 
ing something remarkable in his loud, self- 
asserting voice ; sometimes stopping sud- 
cenly, drawing his huge stature erect, and, 
changing the keen and haughty expres- 
sion of his face into the rapt and half-fatu- 
ous look of an oracle, would, without 
preface, recite some long fragment from 
Welsh or Scandinavian bards, his hands 
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hanging from his chest and flapping in 
symphony. Then he would push on again, 
and as suddenly stop, arrested by the 
beautiful scenery, and exclaim, “ Ah! 
this is England, as the Pretender said 
when he again looked on his fatherland.” 
Then, on reaching any town, he would be 
sure to spy out some lurking gipsy, whom 
no one but himself would have known 
from a common horse-dealer. A conver- 
sation in Romany would ensue, a shilling 
would change hands, two fingers would be 
pointed at the gipsy, and the interview 
was at an end. 

He would then enter some tavern and 
call for old ale, a draught of which he 
never missed on his walks. He never ate 
anything between breakfast and dinner, 
and when he returned and sat down with 
us to that repast, he showed himself in 
his most genial moods. It was rarely 
that we could prevail on him to meet any 
strangers on these occasions, though 
many who knew that he was our frequent 
visitor were eager to enjoy his company. 
He had the reputation of being a “ three- 
bottle man,” which was, however, not so; 
but on one occasion a neighbor of ours, 
eminent in literature, who was fully per- 
suaded of its truth, questioned him during 
the greater part of dinner time on the 
subject. Now if there was anything 
which Borrow most disliked it was being 
cross-questioned, though so much in the 
habit himself of interrogating others. 
The questioner on this occasion could get 
nothing out of Borrow beyond the words, 
*“T once knew a Spanish priest who could 
drink his three bottles.” “ But,” said the 
other, “ I want to know how many bottles 
you can drink,” which elicited the same 
answer, good-naturedly given, and with as 
much simplicity as if his words had con- 
veyed a full reply. The conversation 
would sometimes turn on modern litera- 
ture, with which his acquaintance was very 
slight. He seemed to avoid reading the 
products of modern thought lest his own 
strong opinions should undergo dilution. 
We were once talking of Keats, whose 
fame had been constantly increasing, but 
of whose poetry Borrow’s knowledge was 
of a shadowy kind, when suddenly he put 
a stop to the conversation by ludicrously 
asking, in his strong voice, “ Have they 
not been trying to resuscitate him?” 

But we are here reminded of one of 
Borrow’s sayings, that the greatest art in 
an author is to know when to stop, and 
we feel that for the present we have said 
enough. We cannot, however, refrain 
from giving expression to our sense of 
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Borrow’s worth, not less as a man than as 
awriter. It is easy to understand how 
one who so valued words as symbols of 
thought as to spend his life in interpret- 
ing them from so many tongues, should 
become a perfect master of his own Ian- 
guage: not only was Borrow such a mas- 
ter, but he made bold and unsparing use 
of his power, and by its means put on 
record the actions of a life unique in its 
sustained individuality from “the flash 
and triumph and glorious sweat” of his 
first ride, till the cloud, which overhangs 
all, approached him. Humor, which is 
given us to neutralize the worst forebod- 
ings, he largely possessed ; and his, while 
it resembled Sterne’s more than any other 
man’s, was peculiarly his own, but mingled 
with a sounder sentiment of pathos than 
is to be found in Yorick. The following 
words written while he was in the full en- 
joyment of health, during his tour in 
Wales, now may be cited as containing 
his own epitaph : — 

He led us down an avenue just below the 
eastern side of the castle ; noble oaks and other 
trees composed it, some of them probably near 
a hundred feet high. John Jones, observing 
me looking at them with admiration, said, — 

F “They would make fine chests for the dead, 
sir. 
What an observation! How calculated, 
amidst the most bounding joy and bliss, to re- 
mind man of hisdoom! A moment before I 
had felt quite happy, but now I feit sad and 
mournful, I looked at my wife and daughter, 
who were gazing admiringly on the beauteous 
scenes around them, and remembered that in 
a few short years at most we should all three 
be laid in the cold narrow house formed of 
four elm or oaken boards, our only garment 
the flannel shroud, the cold, damp earth above 
us instead of the bright, glorious sky. O how 
sad and mournful. 1 became! I soon com- 
forted myself, however, by reflecting that such 
is the will of Heaven, and that Heaven is good, 
A. Ecmont HAKE, 


From All The Year Round. 
MAHOMETAN RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I. 


MODERN visitors to Constantinople are 
usually of opinion that all the m7radilia of 
the famous city may readily be seen in the 
course of a fortnight ; and their inspection 
of the wonders which it contains is conse- 
quently hasty and perfunctory. Most of 


them contrive to visit the ¢e#és, or con- 
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vents of the dancing and the howling der- 
vishes, partly because they have been told 
that such visits are “the correct thing,” 
and partly because, the local guides and 
interpreters, who receive a commission on 
the fees paid for admission to the tekés, 
are careful to confirm them in this precon- 
ceived opinion. Sights which can be seen 
without payment never find favor with a 
local dragoman, who counts all as labor 
lost which brings him no fees. From 
these flying visits to the tekés and from 
the stereotyped explanations of the inter- 
preters, the travellers obtain but little 
satisfaction, and, for the most part, take 
their leave in the belief that even if the 
antics which they have witnessed had at 
any time a religious meaning, they have 
now ceased to be symbolical of aught, 
except the profound reverence of the 
gyrating or shrieking worshippers for the 
great god “ Backsheesh.” It is true that 
in either teké the ceremonial has lost 
many of its most imposing features. The 
Mevleevees, or turning dervishes, no 
longer take opium before their dance, 
with the view to induce the ecstatic trance 
which was supposed to denote their spir- 
ijtual union with the Creator. Tournefort, 
the French botanist, who witnessed their 
mystic evolutions at the beginning of the 
last century, says that a dancing dervish 
would take an ounce of opium in a dose. 

Nor do the Rufd-ees, or howling der- 
vishes, any longer swallow hot coals, or 
gash themselves with knives after the 
manner of the priests of Baal, or chew 
pieces of broken glass, or apply red-hot 
irons to their flesh; or exhibit their 
wounds and sores to their sheikh in order 
that he may heal them with his saliva. 
The noisy recitation of the ninety-nine 
names of God by the howling dervishes, 
and the solemn posturings of the dancing 
dervishes to the sweet but melancholy 
music of the Turkish flutes, make but a 
slight impression on the minds of the 
visitors. Travellers in the interior of the 
empire may often be eyewitnesses of the 
respect paid to the tombs of deceased 
Santons, and may be astonished by the 
votive offerings which are suspended to 
the walls of the tombs, and by the appear- 
ance of the pilgrims who come there to 
pray; much as Portia, after she had done 
Justice on Shylock, 

did stray about 

By holy crosses, where she knelt and prayed 

For happy wedlock hours, 
- But though these tombs are as thickly 

set in the Turkish Empire as holy sta- 
tions were, and perhaps still are, in Ire- 
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land and in Wales, many of the perfervid 
fancies which hallowed them in former 
days 

; have vanished, 

And live no longer in the faith of reason, 

The keepers of the tombs, who live by 
their vocation, do their best to encourage 
and stimulate the piety of the pilgrims, 
and might, perhaps, succeed more fre- 
quently, if their own lives did not too 
often belie their professions. Even in 
Konia, where the great founder of the 
Mevleevees, whose mystical poems are 
now being translated ‘ Mr. Redhouse, 
sleeps in a tomb of peculiar beauty and 
admitted sanctity, and where the dervishes 
of his order have a large and wealthily 
endowed convent, there is little in the 
conduct of his disciples to inspire admira- 
tion. They are insolent, quarrelsome, 
truculent, and dissolute, while their 
sheikh, who is the lineal descendant of 
their founder, and on whom it devolves, 
as it has long devolved on his ancestors, 
to gird on the sabre of a new sultan in 
the Mosque of Eyoub, is known to be a 
dissolute, drunken, and dishonest man. 
Whatever may be thought throughout the 
rest of the empire of the present “ Mollah 
Hunkiar,” as he is called, he is well known 
in Konia to be as I have described him. 
But though, to hasty visitors, the der- 
vishes of to-day offer little or no attrac- 
tion, those who study their history and 
examine the writings of their leaders, 
know well that the first is by no means 
the least interesting chapter in the volu- 
minous records of religious enthusiasm, 
and that the second contain doctrines 
which have influenced, and still do influ- 
ence, the thoughts and actions of pious 
men in every quarter of the globe. As- 
ceticism, which had its birth in the far 
distant east, and grew to a vigorous man- 
hood in the south and west, but pined 
and dwindled in the too bracing atmo- 
sphere of the north, found a congenial 
climate at a very early period of the 
world’s history in the countries which, 
after many vicissitudes, came to make up 
the Turkish Empire. 

It is difficult to distinguish the asceti- 
cism of the Moslems from that of the early 
Christians, or to separate the latter from 
that of the Jews; and it is certain that 
similarity of doctrine has induced and 
confirmed similarity of practice. Amongst 
the Moslems, the Christians, and the 
Jews, imposture has often walked side by 
side with asceticism, and it has not always 
been easy to distinguish the cheat from 
the saint, but I shall attempt to preserve 
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this distinction in the following pages, 
and shall hope to show that if the religious 
orders of Turkey have included many foes 
to religion and morality, they have also 
contained many sincere believers, who 
have consistently pressed forward in what 
they deemed to be the “ true path to union 
with the Creator.” 

I propose first to offer some citations 
from the writings of travellers and his- 
torians, who have described the practices 
and customs of the dervishes, and shall 
supplement them by such comments as 
will enable my readers to compare the 
dervishes with other ascetics of ancient 
and modern times, and also to distinguish, 
toa great extent, between real and pre- 
tended enthusiasts. As a matter of course 
it is in the practice, rather than in the 
doctrine of the religious orders of any 
country, that the signs of degeneration 
and corruption are to be found, and I 
shall therefore describe the outward man- 
ifestations of the Moslem sects before I 
treat of the principles which were incul- 
cated by their founders, and which suc- 
cessive teachers of acknowledged piety 
and ability have labored to enforce. 

I commence with a crucial example. 
Evlia Effendi, a Moslem, who was him- 
self a dervish, and who travelled overa 
large part of the Turkish Empire in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, has 
the following curious passage : — 

“Near Erzeroum there are some der- 
vishes who go bareheaded and barefooted, 
with long hair. Great and little carry 
wooden clubs in their hands, and some of 
them crooked sticks. They came to wait 
on the pacha, and to exhibit their diploma 
of foundation. The pacha asked them 
whence their immunity dated, and they 
invited him to pass to their place of devo- 
tion. We followed them to a large place 
where a great fire was lighted of more 
than forty wagon-loads of wood, and 
where forty victims were immolated. 
They assigned to the pacha a place at a 
distance from the fire, and they began, to 
dance around it, their drums and their 
flutes playing, and they crying ‘Hoo!’ 
and ‘ Allah!’ 

“ This circular motion having continued 
an hour’s time, about one hundred of 
these dervishes, being naked, took their 
children by the hand and entered the fire, 
the flames of which towered as high as the 
pile of Nimrod, crying: ‘Oh! Constant!’ 
*Oh! all Vivifying!’ After half an hour 
they came out of the fire without the least 
hurt except their beards and hair singed ; 
some of them retiring into their cells in- 





stead of coming before the pacha, who 
remained astonished.” 

With regard to the foregoing-extract I 
will observe that the “forty victims im- 
molated ” were assuredly animals and not 
human beings. The sacrifice of animals 
prevails throughout Turkey to this day'on 
the occasion of the greater and lesser 
Bairam. 

These are, as it were, pascal sacrifices, 
but the sacrifice of animals on important 
occasions was in full vigor during the first 
half of the present century. When, in 
1836, the bridge over the Golden Horn 
was opened, thirteen bullocks were sacri- 
ficed at the bridge head, Sultan Mahmoud, 
the reformer, himself putting the knife to 
the victims’ throats. 

Marshal Von Moltke, who was then in 
the Turkish service, witnessed, and has 
described the ceremony. 

If we may judge from their invocation 
of the names of Allah and from their use 
of the ejaculation “ Hoo!” the dervishes, 
whom Evlia saw, were Rufd-ees, or howl- 
ing dervishes, who have alwavs been fa- 
mous for their handling of fire. Thereis 
nothing at all impossible in Evlia’s state- 
ment that these dervishes with their chil- 
dren passed naked through the fire. In 
point of fact their nudity lessened the 
danger. Every schoolboy knows that he 
can pass his bare hand rapidly through 
flame without feeling pain. It is not to 
be supposed, of course, that the dervishes 
remained long in the fire. They probably 
skipped rapidly in, and as rapidly skipped 
out again, whilst the pacha and Evlia were 
prevented, by the distance at which they 
had been placed from the fire, from per- 
ceiving that they were witnessing, not one, 
but many immersions. But it is well 
known that human beings may with impu- 
nity pass through fire if their passage be 
rapid. So long as it was the custom of 
the people of the United Kingdom to keep 
up the pagan custom of kindling Baal 
fires on Midsummer Eve, so long was it 
their custom also to leap over the fires, 
and this act of leaping over, must, in 
many cases, have involved a leaping 
through the flame. In many cases it is 
certain that our ancestors did actually run 
through the flame. 

A Scotch minister, who was in Ireland 
in 1782, thus describes what he saw in 
that year on Midsummer Eve: — 

“At the house where I was enter- 
tained,” he writes, “‘ it was told me that I 
should see at midnight the most singular 
sight in Ireland, which was the lighting 
of fires in honor of the sun. Accordingly, 
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exactly at midnight the fires began to ap- 
ear, and, going up to the leads of the 
ouse, which had a widely extended view, 
I saw, on a radius of thirty miles all 
round, the fires burning on every emi- 
nence which the country afforded. I had 
a further satisfaction in learning from an 
undoubted authority that the people 
danced round the fires, and at the close 
passed through these fires, and made their 
sons and daughters, together with their 
cattle, pass through them also, and that 
the whole was conducted with the great- 
est solemnity.” 

Thus it was, as many think, that the 
sons and daughters of the ancient Israel- 
ites passed through the fire to Moloch or 
Baal. The practice was always idolatrous, 
but seldom if ever barbarous. No slaugh- 
ter, no actual sacrifice was intended or per- 
petrated, and those who took part in the 
ceremony were as free from danger as 
were the dervishes whom Evlia saw in 
Armenia, in 1634, or the Irish, whom Mr. 
McQueen saw in 1782. Religious rivals 
might see cruelty in the practice, but 
there is no reason to suspect the exist- 
ence of anything but superstition. 

What is chiefly noteworthy in the fore- 
going quotations, is the circumstance that 
the dervishes, notwithstanding their Ma- 
hometanism, and the Irish, notwithstand- 
ing their Christianity, had alike preserved 
one of the most striking features of the 
ancient worship of the sun. I shall have 
occasion to comment in the following 
pages upon other cases in which popular 
practices have long survived the doctrines 
out of which they sprang. Evlia, as has 
been seen, states that the fire which the 
dervishes had kindled, sent up “flames 
which towered as high as the pile of Nim- 
rod,” and, with regard to this statement, 
I must observe that in the Arabian 
legends, which were certainly in circula- 
tion long before the time of Mahomet, 
and possibly before the preaching of 
Christianity, the place which in the Jew- 
ish scriptures is assigned to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was assigned to Nimrod. Some- 
times Nimrod is said to have thrown the 
_—— Abraham into a furnace, and to 

ave been converted, by Abraham’s free- 
dom from injury, to a belief in the power 
of the God of Abraham. Sometimes it is 
the slave of Abraham who is thrown by 
Nimrod into a furnace, from which he is 
rescued by the thaumaturgic power of 
Abraham. Inthis case, Nimrod not only 
agrees to worship the God of the patri- 
arch, but endows him with a rich territory 
on which Abraham builds a city, which 
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he names Damaschk (Damascus), after 
Damshak, or Damaschk, Eliezer, which 
was the name of the slave in question. 
The association of Nimrod with events 
in which fire plays an important part is so 
old, and yet so firmly rooted, that the nat- 
ural naphtha wells which abound in Meso- 
potamia, and which are often ignited, are 
regarded by the natives as the “ fire tem- 
ples of Nimrod.” Evlia saw one at Er- 
disheir, near Mossoul, which was said to 
have been spontaneously extinguished on 
the night of Mohammed's birth, and to 
have been subsequently rekindled. So 
the early Christians believed that on the 
night of our great nativity, the pagan 
oracles became dumb, and the nymphs 
and dryads forsook their wonted haunts. 
The sober Milton, in whom Puritanism 
was interwoven with classicism, says on 
this head, — 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 


And, still more appositely, — 


And sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 

They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue. 


These lines might have served to com- 
memorate the spontaneous extinction of 
Evlia’s “fire temple of Nimrod” at the 
birth of Mohammed. 

The same Evlia gives the following ac- 
count of a dervish whom he saw in Con- 
stantinople, — 

“We were thus talking, when we be- 
held suddenly at the door a dervish Rey- 
tashi, crying the usual formulas of that 
order: ‘ From God the truth of religion!’ 
and again, ‘God is the truth.’ Walking 
in, he began to play on his flute, playing 
first twelve times in honor of the twelve 
Imams, which put.me and the pacha in 
astonishment. We were so much the 
more surprised how he came in, as the 
doorkeepers had the strictest orders not 
to allow any one to walk in. I began now 
to examine this dervish more closely, and 
saw he was barefooted and bareheaded, 
of pleasant parley; aclear and eloquent 
man, with a crown, or head-dress, divided 
into twelve red divisions in honor of the 
twelve Imams, and of the twelve elders 
of the order of the Reytashes. He took 
his flute again in his hand, and began 
now to accompany himself, reciting the 
ninety-nine names of God, and, after the 
exclamation, ‘ The truth of God is friend 
and friend,’ he remained silent. I began 








now to look at his body, and saw on his 
breast the deep wounds in remembrance 
of the killing of Hossein, wounds and 
scars so deep that I might lay a hand in 
each of them. He took off his crown, 
and then I sawa scar on his forehead, 
which is the mark of resignation to the 
orders of God; he showed it to witness 
the purity of his religion, and true dervi- 
ship. On his right arm he had the wounds 
in remembrance of the four friends of 
Mohammed (Abu-bekir, Omar, Othman, 
and Ali), and on his left arm the blood- 
marks of the battle of Kerbela. His 
being entirely shaved, indicated his re- 
nunciation of all forbidden pleasures, for 
he had neither beard nor whiskers, nor 
eyebrows, nor eyelashes, and his face was 
bright and shining. At his girdle hung 
his coal-pan ; in his hand he had his back- 
scratcher; at his waist a sling, like that 
wherewith David killed Goliath; at his 
breast a flute breathing wonderfully like 
that of Moses; in brief, all the instruments 
necessary for such a soldier of God. I 
took then the liberty of addressing to him 
the following words: ‘Oh, my sultan of 
sanctity, you bring us health!’ and then 
1 declaimed a stanza of six verses. ‘Thy 
sweet breath, of what rose is it the morn- 
ing gale? Thy shining cheeks, of what 
candle are they the splendor? The moist- 
ure of thy face, of what river is it the 
water? The dust of thy feet, of what 
ground is it the earth? Of what nature 
are you who charm all nature? What is 
your name, your country, and your mas- 
ter?’ When I had sung these verses, 
the dervish began to move with nimble- 
ness, so lightly that his feet did not touch 
the ground. He answered my Turkish 
sextain with an Arabic quatrain, declaim- 
ing with great precision and elegance. 
Then he answered my questions in the 
following 4 ‘I am of the order of the 


Reytashes, the disciples of Dervish Alli,. 


who fasted forty years, and never in his 
life ate anything that had been touched 
by a knife. I am a native of Irak, born 
at Bagdad, and my name is Dervish Sun- 
neth.’ I kissed then his hand as a sign 
of homage and duty, and answered now 
his questions, saying: ‘Thy servant 
Evlia is the son of Dervish Mohammed.’ 
‘So accept then of me,’ said he, ‘as 
thy companion in land and sea,’ and 
stretching his hand, he recited the follow- 
ing verse: ‘Those who render homage 
unto thee, render homage unto God, and 
the hand of God is over their heads!’ 
And I was awakened to a new life after 
this homage was paid.” 
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I have a few remarks to offer on the 
foregoing quotation. ‘The recitation of 
the ninety-nine names of God, which is 
always performed with a rosary or chap- 
let, and is sometimes accompanied by 
prayers and praises proper to each succes- 
sive name, is common to all the orders of 
the dervishes. In this and in some other 
respects they had much in common with 
the Essenes, who were the dervishes of 
the Jews, and one of whose principal oc- 
cupations was the study of the name of 
God; of that unpronounceable name 
which only the high priest dared utter 
once in a year in the Holy of Holies, 
“during the most awful and solemn ser- 
vice on the Day of Atonement; and who 
thought that the knowledge of that name, 
in four, in twelve, and in twenty-four let- 
ters, would give them the power of proph- 
ecy, and of receiving the Holy Ghost!” 

The dervish whom Evlia describes was 
the disciple of Dervish Ali, who never in 
the course of his life ate anything that had 
been touched with a knife. 

Now the Essenes were opposed to ani- 
mal food. Josephus, the historian, was 
for three years the disciple and imitator 
of an Essene, “who lived in caves and 
solitudes, had no covering but the bark of 
trees, and fed upon nothing but the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth.” John 
the Baptist, who is now admitted to have 
been an Essene, lived on “locusts and 
wild honey.” 

Nor will it be forgotten that Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
would eat nothing but “ pulse and water,” 
or that the Rechabites were forbidden to 
hold property, or to till the ground, so that 
their abstinence from wine must have 
been supplemented (though this is not ex- 
pressly stated) by-abstinence from all but 
the spontaneous fruits of the earth. 

With regard to the wounds and scars 
which Evlia saw on the head and arms 
of the dervish Sunneth, it is to be ob- 
served that no pretence is made of their 
having been other than self-inflicted. No 
exception could be taken to the practice 
of the dervishes in this respect, as they 
merely wounded themselves in token of 
their own reverential belief; but there is 
grave reason to disapprove of the fables 
which have been circulated with regard 
to the so-called supernatural marks, which 
are said to have been discovered on the 
persons of Saint Francis d’Assisi, Saint 
Catherine of Siena, and others. 

Eviia regarded the baldness of the 
dervish, and his want of beard, whiskers, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes, and the general 
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smoothness of his skin, as proofs that 
he had renounced “all forbidden pleas- 
ures.” 

Now it is recorded by other writers, of 
a saint called Hadji Bahram, that a wom- 
an praised his hair, his eyebrows, his 
eyelashes, and his beard, and that on hear- 
ing her he retired into a corner and prayed 
that he might be relieved of these too fas- 
cinating ornaments. His prayer was 
heard, and when he once more presented 
his face to his admirer the effect on her 
was instantaneous. It cannot, indeed, be 
said, as was said by Moore of Zelica 
and Mokanna in “ The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,” that 


He raised his veil, the maid turned slowly 


round, 
Looked at him, shrieked, and sank upon the 
ground, 


But she did still better, for she ordered 
her servants to turn him out of the house, 
and thus released him from temptation. 

The admiration which has prevailed 
everywhere for long and beautiful hair, 
has naturally led many sects of ascetics, 
who were desirous to exhibit outward 
signs of grief, penitence, and mortifica- 
tion, or to mark their separation from the 
world, to shave their heads. From the 
earliest times men shaved their heads as 
a sign of mourning for deceased friends 
or relatives, or during captivity, or in the 
time of any other trouble; anda voluntary 
baldness has constantly for many ages 
been the chief outward mark of absten- 
tion from the ordinary life of worldly 
men. The Greeks and other Orientals 
have been in the habit of shaving the en- 
tire head. The Western Christians have 
been content to shave only a portion of 
the crown, but with them the shape of the 
tonsure has varied in different churches, 
and some of the variations have an histor- 
ical interest. 

The Irish form of tonsure was _ sup- 
posed to be derived directly from apos- 
tolic times, and the attempt to supersede 
it by the introduction of the Roman form 
well-nigh gave rise to a schism. 

The outward and visible sign of sanc- 
tity which baldness affords, is not always 
accompanied by an inward and spiritual 
grace. The western proverb of * Cucul- 
lus non facit monachum ” finds its paral- 
lel in the Turkish proverb, “ Ihram der- 
vich etmez ” (The habit does not make the 
dervish). 

Amongst the Israelites one large sect 
of ascetics, the Nazarites, indicate their 
separation from the world by permitting 





their hair to grow, and by allowing “no 
razor to come upon their heads.” So 
also amongst the Moslems there are, and 
long have been, ascetics after this fash- 
ion. 

The Kalenders, or wandering dervish- 
es, all permit the growth of their hair 
and beards, and mark their separation 
from the world by the dirty and tangled 
condition of these appendages. 

As the devotees of this order are always 
partially, and sometimes whoily nude, it 
may well be supposed that their appear- 
ance is not attractive. I have before me 
the picture of a Kalender, taken by Nich- 
olas Nicholai, who came into the Levant 
with the French ambassador in 1551. 

In this picture the kalender has a tiger’s 
skin thrown over his shoulders, but the 
rest of the figure is nude. 

In Egypt perfectly nude Kalenders may 
still frequently be seen, and even in Con- 
stantinople I have seen one such within 
the last five years. He passed for a Juna- 
tic, which is a common practice with the 
Kalenders, and, in the belief that he was 
mad, any kind of eccentricity was per- 
mitted to him. 

As arule, however, the dervishes are 
decorously and even well dressed, and 
denote their separation from the world 
more by attention than by inattention to 
externals. Still, it remains to be said that 
for many ages the ascetics of the East 
have sought, either by a studied attention 
to peculiarities of costume or by a scrup- 
ulous observance of personal cleanliness, 
or by a total or modified disregard of per- 
sonal decency, to set up an outward mark 
of distinction between themselves and 
those less fortunate beings who had not 
separated themselves from the world, its 
pleasures, and its ambitions. 

These practices have not been restrict- 
ed to one age, or to one country. The 
Moslems claim that Elijah and Elisha 
were dervishes, and we know that Elijah 
went partially clothed, and that Elisha was 
bald. Samson was a Nazarite from his 
birth, and only lost his supernatural 
strength when, after yielding to the temp- 
tations of the senses, he was deprived of 
the outward sign of his “separation unto 
the Lord.” 

Unfortunately for the reputation of the 
dervishes, European travellers in the in- 
terior of the Turkish Empire have chiefly 
been acquainted with the Kalenders, or 
travelling dervishes. They have not had 
the time, or the opportunity, or perhaps 
the curiosity, to study the lives and doc- 
trines of the stationary Santons, and have 
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formed their opinion of all the religious 
orders from the Order of Pilgrims alone. 
The Kalenders, indeed, have had their 
saints, and a pretty village on the Bos- 
phorus, between Therapiaand Yeni-Keni, 
derives its name from the tomb of a San- 
ton of this order. But in the ranks of 
the Kalenders there have been, and still 
are, many impostors. The Jesuit, Father 
Justinian, of Tours, who spent many 
years in Turkey during the last half of 
the fifteenth century, had a very bad 
opinion of the Kalenders, of whom he 
says, in an elaborate work which he pub- 
lished in 1687, under the nom de plume 
of “ Michel Febvre,” “It is not good to 
meet them in any lonely place, especiall 
if one has anything to lose,” and his ad- 
verse opinion is confirmed by other writ- 
ers. The Kalenders are for the most part 
professional jugglers, fire-eaters, glass- 
chewers, and snake-charmers. Some of 
them eat live snakes in public, others 
seek to create a belief in their sanctity 
by eating offensive substances. They 
interpret dreams, deal in charms, and 
profess to cure diseases. In short they 
display what may be called the “ seamy 
side ” of asceticism, but they are not pe- 
culiar to Turkey, or to Mahommedanism. 
Their analogues have been found wher- 
ever real and sincere ascetics have dwelt. 
These vagabond dervishes heve not al- 
ways been natives of Turkey. Father 
Justinian says that in his time there used 
to come into Asia, from the Christian 
states of Europe, a great number of vag- 
abonds who passed themselves off as 
Santons. They feigned to be dumb, and 
demanded alms by signs, by which means 
they contrived to escape detection. Fa- 
ther Justinian saw an Italian at Aleppo, 
who had even been to Mecca, but who 
had grown weary of the life and besought 
the ann to procure him the means of 
returning to his own country. In the 
novel of Anastasius, which is full of ac- 
curate and graphic pictures of life in 
Turkey, the hero at one stage of his ca- 
reer passes himself off as a Kalender, 
and whilst in this disguise. meets with 
others not more saintly than himself. 
Indeed, the ease with which the character 
may be assumed, and the many advan- 
tages resulting from the assumption, must 
always have tended to tempt the cupidity 
of impostors; but it is not from the 
actions of these vagabonds that the der- 
vishes must be judged, and I hope to 
furnish my readers with the means of 
forming a more correct and liberal opin- 
ion of them. 





From Nature, 
SHIPBUILDING A THOUSAND YEARS AGO, 


Mr. COLIN ARCHER read an interesting 
paper on this subject at the recent meet- 
ing of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
as also at the York meeting of the British 
Association. 

It is a well-known historical fact that as 
far back as the early part of the Middle 
Ages, the inhabitants of Scandinavia were 
a great seafaring nation: in many of the 
great battles fought between the chiefs 
and pretenders of that period — and they 
were not few — we find several hundreds 
of large war-ships ranged against each 
other. It seems to have been quite a 
common practice for the young chiefs, in 
order to relieve the monotony of life on 
shore, or to escape the consequences of 
some lawless act, to equip one or more 
ships, manned by their retainers, and to 
launch forth in quest of adventure, plun- 
der, or “the bubble reputation.” And 
these excursions were not always con- 
fined to home waters; they were fre- 
quently extended not only to the coast 
countries of the north of Europe, but also 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. _Ice- 
land was discovered about the middle of 
the ninth century by Norwegian adven- 
turers, and there are good grounds for 
believing that an expedition starting from 
Iceland landed and established a colony 
in the present New England States nearl 
five hundred years before Columbus lived. 

But the descriptions which the old 
sagas afford of the vessels in which these 
expeditions were undertaken, and these 
battles were fought, are very meagre. It 
was therefore looked upon as an event of 
great interest when, on excavating a large 
grave-mound near the entrance to Chris- 
tiania Fjord, a ship, evidently from the 
viking period, was discovered in a won- 
derful state of preservation. There is 
reason to believe that this ship, although 
comparatively small, does not differ ma- 
terially in her manner of construction or 
in shape from the more powerful war- 
ships, or from those used for long voy- 
ages. She is probably a true model of 
the ships which carried Rollo and his 
brave followers to the coast of Norman- 
dy; and it may therefore be assumed that 
a brief description of her, as she now ap- 
pears from a shipbuilder’s point of view, 
may not be without interest. 

It was not to be expected that a deli- 
cate structure such as this viking ship 
could remain for eight or ten centuries 
buried many yards under ground without 
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sustaining some damage, or that she 
should perfectly retain her original form. 
It is rather a matter of surprise that the 
damage is so small as it is. Thanks to 
careful handling and a judicious arrange- 
ment of supports, there is reason to believe 
that, apart from local strains and contor- 
tions of form, the bull as it now stands 
represents very closely the ship as she 
appeared when put into the ground. Mr. 
Archer has taken off her lines with as 
much accuracy as circumstances would 
permit, and, referring to these lines, he 
explains the chief peculiarities of the con- 
struction. 
The principal dimensions are: — 
Feet. Inches. 

Length between the rabbets at 

gunwale . . . o 92. 28 
Breadth, extreme . ‘ - 16 7 
Depth from top of keel to gun- 

wale amidships. . . 5§ 9 


The vessel is clinker built, and the mate- 
rial all oak. There are sixteen strakes of 
outside planking, the ordinary thickness 
one inch, average breadth amidships nine 
one-half inches, including one inch land. 
The lengths vary from eight to twenty- 
four feet. The scantling is not, however, 
uniform throughout ; thus the tenth plank 
from the keel is about eight inches broad 
and one and three-fourth inches thick, 
and forms a shelf for the beam-ends. 
The fourteenth plank from the keel, or 
third from the top, is about ten inches 
broad and one and one-fourth inch thick. 
This plank, which we may call the “ main 
wale,” is perforated with holes for the 
oars, sixteen on each side, about four 
inches diameter, and provided with a slit 
at the after and upper edge to allow the 
blades of the oars to be passed through 
from inboard. The two upper strakes are 
the thinnest of all, being scarcely more 
than three-fourths of an inch. The gun- 
wale, three inches by four and one-half 
inches, is placed in the usual manner inside 
the top strake. The boards are throughout 
united to each other by iron rivets about 
the thickness of an ordinary three-inch 
spike, spaced from six to eight inches, 
with large, flat heads one inch in diameter. 
The riveting plates are square or nearly 
so, three-fourths of aninch. The nails are 
driven from the outside, except near the 
ends, where riveting inside would have 
been difficult from the sharpness of the 
vessel. The nails are here driven from 
the inside and riveted outside. , The gar- 
board strake is fastened to the keel with 
rivets of the same kind as those used for 
joining the strakes with each other. 





The keel is of a peculiar shape; it is 
about fourteen inches deep, of which 
eleven inches are below the rabbet, four 
and one-half inches thick at the lower 
edge, and only three inches at the rabbet. 
The top of the keel is seven inches broad, 
thus affording a large surface for the gar- 
board strake, besides combining strength 
with lightness. Possibly also the in- 
creased thickness of the lower edge may 
have been adopted to improve weatherli- 
ness under sail. It is difficult to say 
where the keel ends and the stem and 
sternpost begin, as these run into each 
other with a very gentle sweep; but the 
piece of wood which may be called the 
keel proper is fifty-seven feet long; to it 
are joined a short forefoot and heel piece 
by short vertical scarfs secured by double 
rows of rivets. These pieces again are 
fitted in a similar manner to the stem and 
stern-post. The posts are sided three 
inches, chamfered to two inches outside 
edge. They are fifteen and one-half inch- 
es broad outside the rabbet just above the 
scarf, decreasing in breadth upwards. 

The framing of the bottom consists of 
grown floors extended in one piece from 
shelf to shelf. The average spacing in 
the body of the vessel is about three feet 
three inches from centre to centre, greater 
at the ends: there are nineteen frames in 
all. The floors are neatly finished, of a 
shape which combines strength with light- 
ness and elasticity. The lower surface 
has a flat projection in which are holes 
for receiving the fastenings for the plank. 
The way these fastenings are managed is 
very peculiar. The planks are evidently 
worked down from stout slabs, and in 
doing so a ledge an inch high has been 
left on the inner surface running along 
the middle of the plank. The floors are 
not fayed down on the boards; they have 
only two points of contact with them, the 
upper edges and the ledge above men- 
tioned, in which are two holes bored 
transversely, one on each side of the tim- 
ber. Through these holes and corre- 
sponding holes in a fore and aft direction 
through the timbers are passed ties made 
of the tough roots of trees. These ties are 
very slight, scarcely one-fourth of an inch 
diameter ; they are crossed over the ledge 
on the board, only passing once through 
each hole. The ledge has been removed 
in the spaces between the timbers, so that 
the remaining parts under the timbers 
look like cleats fastened to the plank. 
With the exception of a nail driven 
through the “shelf” and riveted on the 
extreme end of the floors, these ties seem 
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to be the only fastenings used at this part 
of the vessel. The floors are only about 
four inches in diameter, a foot from the gar- 
boards, and taper, siding as well as mould- 
ing, down to three inches or even less at 
the shelf. They are not fastened to the 
keel. 

As already stated, the beams, which are 
sided seven inches, moulded four inches, 
rest on what Mr. Archer has called the 
“shelves,” which however only differ 
from the ordinary planking by being three- 
fourths of an inch thicker, and of greater 
Jengths, the longest piece being about 
forty-eight feet. The beam-ends also rest 
on the ends of the floor timbers. They are 
secured by knees extending down the 
ship’s side from the upper edge of the 
“main wale,” with an arm on the beam. 
These knees are fitted close to the planking 
at the side, and fastened with oak trenails. 
Being a little narrower than the beams, a 
ledge is formed on each side for the bot- 
tom boards or flooring, which is made to 
fit into these ledges from beam to beam, 
thus forming a continuous platform. A 
strip of wood is nailed on top of the 
beams in continuation of the knees, where 
these are too short to welt from opposite 
sides. The beams are supported ami- 
ships by pillars resting on the throats of 
the floors. The top sides, consisting of 
the two thin boards already mentioned, 
are connected with the body of the ship 
by independent timbers intervening be- 
tween the knees, and extending from the 
under side of the gunwale some distance 
down the side, but not so far as the plat- 
form. There are no timbers in the upper 
part of the vessel, overlapping or making 
a shift with the floors.* 

It will be seen that by this system of 
construction the upper portion of the ship 
is altogether unconnected with the bot- 
tom part, so far as framing is concerned, 
an arrangement which would scarcely be 
safe where much ballast or a heavy cargo 
is carried on the ship’s bottom. No 
doubt. heavy weights when carried were 
placed above the platform, in which case 
there would not be the same tendency for 
the two sections to part company. 

Perhaps the most singular part of this 
singular ship is the arrangement for step- 

ing and supporting the mast. The step 
is a solid log of oak eleven feet long and 


* This mode of binding the two sides together by 
means of beams ha!f-way between gunwale and keel is 
still practised in the west and north of Norway. Even 
small skiffs are tied together in this way, loose thwarts 
being placed over the beams, only resting in a notch 
cut in the knees which secure the beams, while the 
floor timbers merely butt up against the beams. 








nineteen inches broad by fourteen inches 
deep at the middle, tapering to the ends. 
It is counter-sunk over the throats of the 
floors, to which it is fastened by means of 
small knees on either side. From this 
trunk a branch grows out vertically in 
front of the mast and quite close to it. 
This branch, which is nearly twelve inches 
thick, is fastened to what Mr. Archer 
has called the “ fish.” 

The fish is a ponderous piece of oak 
lying along the middle line of the vessel, 
on top of the beams, and extending over 
five spaces. Itis sixteen feet long, thirty- 
eight inches broad, and fourteen inches 
deep at the middle. This block is mod- 
elled so as to represent the tails of two 
fishes or whales, resting on a flat slab or 
sole-piece about four inches thick. The 
slab is counter-sunk over the beams and 
well secured to them by knees. A large 
slice is taken off the back of the fish, the 
upper surface thus forming two planes 
inclining to either end. The extreme 
ends of the tails are only about three 
inches thick above the slab. A slot five 
feet nine inches long and twelve and one- 
half inches wide (the diameter of the 


mast) is cut in the fish from a point a little | 


in front of the middle towards the stern. 
The mast is stepped through the forward 
end of this slot, and when erect kept in 
its place by a heavy slab fitted into the 
slot. In the end view this slab is shown 
with the after end raised level with the 
forward end. By removing the slab and 
slacking off the fore-stay the mast would 
be free to fall aft in the slot, and could 
thus easily be lowered. In order that the 
beam nearest the mast should not inter- 
fere with this manceuvre there is a de- 
pression in it which enables the mast to 
fall back the whole length of the slot.* 
There is a stanchion about eight feet 
high, with a cross-beam at top in which 
are semicircular depressions for the spars 
to rest in when notin use. There have 
been three such stanchions. 

The mast, which is twelve and one-half 
inches in diameter, has been cut about ten 
feet from the foot. The extreme top of 
one of the spars found in the ship, corre- 
sponding in size to the part which re- 
mains, has rotted away; but if this spar, 
as seems probable, is the upper portion 
of the mast, the whole length may have 
been forty feet. There is another spar 
which looks as if it might have been the 


* In the Scandinavian languages the technical term 
for the framing which now takes the place of this colos- 
sal structure in our modern ships—the mast partners 
—is still Fisken, the fish. 
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vard. Itis broken off near the middle, 
ut Mr. Archer estimates its full length 
at thirty-five feet, diameter at slings eight 
and one-half inches, at arms three and 
one-half inches. Abreast of the forward 
end of the fish, strong pieces of wood, 
one on either side, each with two circular 
sockets, are fitted down between the tim- 
bers just above the platform. Possibly 
one of these sockets may have served as 
a step for a squaresail boom. The other 
may have received a pair of shears to give 
elevation to thefore stay when raising or 
lowering the mast. 

With regard to the rudder, a conical 
piece of wood sufficiently long to keep 
the rudder clear of the ship’s side is fitted 
with its base to the outside planking; 
through a hole bored through the centre of 
the cone, and a corresponding hole in the 
rudder, a stout rope is rove, provided with 
a knot at the outer end and made fast in- 
board. This rope acts as a pivot, allow- 
ing the rudder to be twisted by means of 
the tiller fitted athwartships. An iron 
staple near the lower extremity of the 
rudder, and a small ring-bolt at the upper 
end, may have been fitted with guys lead- 
ing aft to steady the rudder and keep it im- 
mersed when the ship was under way. The 
rudder-head or stem is round, six inches 
in diameter. At the pivot it is seven 
inches thick, thence decreasing in thick- 
ness downwards. The breadth is fifteen 
inches at pivot, increasing to twenty-two 
inches at foot. Both edges are bevelled 
off, particularly the front one, which is 
reduced nearly to a feather edge. The 
rudder is all of one piece of wood. 

The extreme ends of the vessel are 
unfortunately gone, so that it is not easy 
to see how she has been finished off here. 
The lower planking takes a very decided 
turn upwards as it approaches the ends, 
running in fact almost parallel with the 
posts. If therefore all the wood ends 
have joined the posts, these must have 
been very high. It seems not improbable 
that part of the planking has been re- 
ceived into a rabbet in the gunwale, or in 
a breasthook connecting the gunwale with 
the stem or sternpost. This however is 
merely a conjecture. 

If tlfe old ship can be looked upon as 
a fair sample of the ships of her time, it 
is evident that shipbuilding a thousand 
_ ago was something very different 
rom what we now understand by that 
term. What strikes one most forcibly on 
seeing this vesselas she now stands is 
the extreme lightness of her scantling 
and the total absence of anything in the 





shape of lining, longitudinal stringers, or 
similar contrivances for giving what we 
should consider the strength and rigidity 
necessary in a sea-going vessel. It would 
however be unfair to compare her with a 
ship of modern build of the same size. 
Even the designation “ship,” as applied 
to her, is apt to convey a false idea. She 
is in fact a very large sailing rowing-boat. 

These ancient vessels may be consid- 
ered as consisting of two distinct sections, 
each having its special use and function. 
The portion above the beams is the hold 
proper, the useful space. Here the crew 
had their abode, and here was carried 
probably all that the vessel had to carry, 
and this portion is comparatively strong. 
The material is no doubt here also of 
small dimensions, but what there is has 
been judiciously distributed, is of good 
quality, and has been well put together. 
It should also be remembered that the 
weight carried was small in quantity as 
compared to the carrying capacity, and 
consisted principally of live cargo, and 
this kind of loading is much less trying 
to a vessel in a seaway than a similar 
loading of dead weight would be. The 
lower portion of the ship, on the other 
hand, had a different kind of duty to 
perform. It had to supply the “form” 
necessary for small resistance and rapid 
locomotion, and to float the upper sec- 
tion: keeping this in mind it will be found 
that her construction,gives evidence of a 
great deal of practical skill and ingenuity. 
Every part of the vessel is sufficiently 
strong for the duty expected of her, while 
at the same time economy of weight of 
material -has been studied throughout. 
It will be seen that the weight of the 
superstructure is taken entirely by the 
floor timbers, the ends of the beams rest- 
ing on them, while the beams are sup- 
ported amidships by the props stepped in 
the throats of the floors. There would 
therefore be very little stress on the ties 
of the bottom planking, which latter, 
there being no counteracting pressure on 
it from the inside, would always tend to 
cling to the timbers by the pressure of 
the water outside. The only weight of 
any moment which would tend to separate 
the two sections of the boat is the mast, 
and this tendency is met by the “ branch” 
of the step being secured to the “ fish.” 
Still there can be no doubt that this boat 
must have possessed a pliancy and mo- 
bility in a heavy sea which we should look 
upon as ominous in a modern sea-going 
craft. Her real safety consisted in a 
tough and elastic outer skin, which would 








be the more invulnerable from not being 
made unduly rigid at any point. Thus 
her apparent weakness was her real 
strength. Mr. Archer has not been able 
to discover anything deserving the name 
of a bolt in the whole structure. The 
stoutest iron fastenings are the rivets in 
the scarfs of the keel and the nails secur- 
ing the inside knees, and they are no 
stronger than ordinary four-inch spikes. 
It seems probable that such a boat 
would be capable of great speed, even 
under oars alone; with a fair wind she 
must have been very fast. Mr. Archer 
has assumed a low water-line, and finds 
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that at this trim her displacement is nine 
hundred and ninety-four cubic feet, or 
28°4 tons; area of immersed midships 
section twenty-four square feet; extreme 
length on load-line, seventy-three feet 
three inches; and draft of water three 
feet eight inches. Allowing ten tons for 
her complement of one hundred men with 
their accouterments, leaves one hundred 
and eighty-four tons for the vessel, with 
inventory, stores, and equipment, and 
this allowance is probably ample. The 
areas of cross sections are obtained by 
multiplying the ordinates of the curve by 
four feet. 





Louts NAPOLEON’S COURAGE. — September, 
1860. — I asked Changarnier his opinion as to 
the courage of Louis Napoleon. Changar- 
nier: It is great in theory, small in practice. 
At Strasbourg, when the regiment on which 
he depended refused its support, he ran and 
was found in a state of abject terror hiding 
under a carriage. In the Boulogne attempt, 
when he had got half-way across the Channel 
he became alarmed, and wished to turn back. 
The people about him called for champagne, 
and kept him to his purpose by making him 
half drunk. As he approached, and no friends 
appeared, his alarm returned. The first troops 
that met him were under the command of a 
sensible old officer, who, when he saw the 
strange procession, accompanied by the tame 
eagle, and was told that Louis Napoleon was 
at its head, instead of joining him, summoned 
him to surrender. Vaudreuil had said that at 
Strasbourg Louis Napoleon had not dared 
even to fire a pistol in his own defence. He 
recollected this mof, kept a pistol in his hand, 
and fired at the officer, but his hand shook so 
that though the man was not five paces off he 
missed him and wounded a poor cook, who, in 
his white apron, was standing at a door to see 
what was going on. Louis Napoleon turned, 
ran into the sea, and got into a boat. A boat 
from the shore pulled after him. He gave 
himself up, begged them not to hurt him, and 
said that he had two hundred thousand francs 
in his pocket which he would give them. He 
was landed, and begged M. Adam, the mazre, 
to take the two hundred thousand francs. 
Adam said he would take care of them, but, 
with business-like habits, chose to count them 
first. It was lucky for him, for when it was 
counted in the presence of the crowd, there 
were found to be only one hundred and twenty 
thousand. This sum, when he was on his 
trial before his peers, he claimed, and the cruel 
government of Louis Philippe let him have 
them. Senior: Did he show courage at Ma- 
genta? Changarnier: He never crossed the 





Ticino. He was smoking in a house during 
the whole time. At Solferino, where he was 
two miles in the rear, he did not move or give 
an order, but he smoked fifty-three cigars. 
We know this, as he always carries with him 
little boxes, each of which contains fifty cigars, 
One was-quite exhausted, and three had been 
taken out of the other. Once a spent ball 
came near him, but that is the only occasion 
on which he could be considered as under fire. 
I saw a letter from one of the Cent-Suisses to 
his mother: “ You need be under no anxiety 
about me. I am with the emperor, and, there- 
fore, out of danger.” In fact, none of them 
were hit. Seniors Conversations, 


THE TRUE CoLor oF SUNLIGHT. — Pro- 
fessor Langley, the director of the Alleghany 
Observatory, lays claim to a discovery which, 
if true, will form an entirely new starting-point 
for researches in solar physics. Professor 
Langley tells us that the sun is not really 
white, nor yellow, nor red, as we see it at dif- 
ferent times of day, but that sunlight is blue. 
It is our atmosphere that gives it a false color. 
In a word, Professor Langley would have us 
believe that the sun ought to appear as blue 
as the electric spark, and if we looked at the 
latter through a yellow atmosphere, it would 
not be unlike the sunshine we see. The Pho- 
tographic News suggests that, if Professor 
Langley is right, not only will he upset physi- 
cal theories in general, but photographic theo- 
ries in particular. Professor Langley proposes 
to undertake some experiments at different 
altitudes, so asto be as free as he can from 
the lower strata of atmosphere, at any rate; 
and with this view he intends to establish two 
special observatories, the one at a station 
three thousand feet high, and the other four- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 








